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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE burial of Tennyson in Westminster Abbey on Wednes- 
day was the occasion for an unexampled exhibition of 
public regard,—the feeling shown being like that usually re- 
served for some great statesman or man of action. All classes 
were represented in the Abbey, and it is only necessary to name 
the pall-bearers to show how every section of his countrymen 
desired to do honour to the memory of Tennyson. They were 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, and the Duke of Argyll, repre- 
senting thestatesmen; Lord Dufferin, the governing English- 
man beyond the sea (he has held all the great Vice-Regal posts 
except the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland); Lord Selborne, the 
legal world; Lord Kelvin, science ; Sir James Paget, medicine ; 
the Master of Trinity, Cambridge, and the Master of Balliol, 
the Universities; Mr. Lecky and Mr. Froude, literature; and, 
most striking of all, since he represented a whole people, and 
not any one section, Mr. White, United States chargé d’affaires, 
who occupied the place of his chief, Mr. Lincoln, now on his 
way to America. The place chosen for the grave was next 
that of Browning, and immediately under Chaucer’s tomb, 
and near the bust of Longfellow and the monument of Dryden. 
The arrangements for the funeral, undertaken by Messrs. 
Macmillan, were admirably carried out; but it seems hardly 
fair that the terrible strain of organising a ceremony so elabo- 
rate should fall upon private persons. There should be 
attached to the Abbey an official whose duty it would be to 
make all the arrangements necessary for the public funerals 
of great men. 











The effect of the burial service read in such a place and on 
such an occasion can be understood without comment or de- 
scription. The musical feature of the ceremony was the 
singing of Tennyson’s verses, called, though not by him, we 
think, “ Crossing the Bar,” and a beautiful new poem, his 
last, set as anthems. In the latter verses, “ The Silent Voices,” 
the poet tells “ the silent voices of the dead” heard in dreams 
to call him back not 

“Toward the lowland ways behind me 

And the sunlight that is gone,” 
but rather forward to the heights beyond, “on and always 
on.” The poem is not one of his greatest, but, if we mistake 
not, the two lines we have quoted will pass into the language. 
We have dwelt elsewhere on the demeanour of the vast 
throng that filled the Abbey, and its significance, and will only 
say here that the ceremony, in spite of the effect of gloom 
produced by our habit of wearing black, seemed to take on 
something of that serenity and completeness that marked the 
life of the poet. 








Colonel Saunderson, M.P., sends to the Times the following 
letter, which, he says, has been addressed by a county 
imspector in the West of Ireland to a sub-sheriff :— 

“29 —9—92. 


“Sir,—In all cases where you require police protection in 





This letter, in Colone! Saunderson’s judgment, hands over the 
county to the “ moonlighters,” and certainly that is the mean- 
ing of the words italicised, which, if authorised by the Chief 
Secretary, and deliberately intended, would justify his dis- 
missal by a vote of the two Houses on the meeting of Par- 
liament. We believe Mr. Morley, however, to be utterly 
incapable of such a decree, and presume it to be a blundering 
local version of an order directing that any eviction that 
requires support from the police shall be preceded by fourteen 
days’ notice, and take place by daylight. Mr. Morley has, of 
course, no legal power to refuse to protect anybody by night. 


The German Emperor has been visiting his brother-Kaiser 
in Vienna. It is carefully explained that the invitation was 
to a shooting-party, and that the two Sovereigns devoted 
themselves only to shooting stags; but the incident is, never- 
theless, of political importance. The pivot on which European 
affairs now turn is the perfect amity of the two German 
Courts, which, so long as they act together, can dispose of a 
combined army able to defeat any coalition,—or at least to 
render war excessively hazardous. As the Sovereigns still 
direct foreign affairs and military movements, their personal 
friendship is a strong factor in the alliance, and informal 
visits like the present make that friendship manifest to 
the world. It is always assumed by journalists that the 
friendship is more or less “official;” but, granting that 
to be the case, it makes but little difference. Two 
Cabinet Ministers may be heartily allied without caring 
for each other in the least, and so may two Kings. , We sus- 
pect, too, that Kings often like and hate each other cordially. 
They are always watching each other, they belong to a very 
limited caste, they can converse without the sense of inequality, 
and they can frequently render to each other most important 
services. Diplomatists at a distance have often strong likings 
and antipathies for each other, and so have telegraph clerks. 
The fate of Europe once depended on the Emperor Paul’s 
personal regard for Frederick the Great, whom he had never 
seen, and who was nearly ruined by the equally personal 
hostility of the Czarina Elizabeth. 





The Italian Parliament was dissolved on the 10th inst. by 
decree, and the Ministry have published, in the shape of a 
“Report” to the King, a long explanation of their policy. 
They declare that Italy has need of peace, and has assured 
it by her alliances, and of extensive fiscal reform. They have 
already reduced the military budget from £16,200,000, at which 
it stood in 1888-89, to £10,400,000, and propose still further 
reductions; but in 1892-93 there will be a deficit of 
£1,480,000, and in 1893-94 of £2,000,000. They hope, however, 
by reducing expenditure on public works and other economies, 
to produce an equilibrium which may be turned into a surplus 
by making a State monopoly of petroleum. They will then 
reduce some taxes which press heavily on the poor, and 
simplify and cheapen public administration. It is doubtful 
if their reforms are nearly radical enough, and the one last 
mentioned may prove to be their rock ahead. As we have 
explained elsewhere, the Italians desire a thorough reform of 
their fiscal system without great reduction of the Army, 
without reduction of the Civil Establishments, without fresh 
taxes, and without honest rigidity in the levying of old ones. 
Of course they cannot have it, and must wait till deeper 
embarrassment has braced their nerves and their principles to 
a little higher tone. 
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The great festivals in honour of Columbus and the fourth 
centenary of the discovery of America, have been going on in 
Huelva (Spain) and New York all the week. The functions in 
Huelva have been solemnly ceremonious, and, it is said, tedious, 
the little King presiding with a dignity which must make him 
very sleepy, but which must also accustom him to his future 
duties; and those in New York have been marked by the 
attendance of enormous multitudes. It is said that on the 
12th inst. two millions of people watched the unveiling of the 
statue of Columbus, and though that must be an exaggera- 
tion, New York seems for the occasion to have doubled its 
population. The Queen Regent of Spain and the little King 
have been formally invited to Chicago to be present at the 
opening of the World’s Fair, and, should the invitation be 
accepted, they will be most cordially received, the American 
imagination being touched with the idea of a representation 
of the conquerors of both Americas. We all forget too much 
the immense space to which Spain is entitled in any history 
of the New World. It is her language and her ideas which 
still prevail over two-thirds of it. 


An important event has occurred in South Africa. The 
President of the Transvaal Republic has declared in favour 
of admitting foreigners to citizenship, and intends to promote 
a Bill reducing the residence necessary as a qualification for 
the franchise to two years. In four years, moreover, a foreigner 
will be eligible to the Second Chamber, and in ten years to 
one in the First. The effect of this change will be that the 
English residents, who are already in a majority, will, ina 
short time, be masters within the Transvaal, and that the 
federation of all South Africa will be greatly facilitated. 
President Krugers’s motive for this change of front is not yet 
known; but it is probable he perceived the reform to be 
inevitable, and preferred, with great good sense, to carry it 
constitutionally instead of accepting it as a result of civil 
war. He also stated that he would assist the Natal Railway 
in stretching into the Transvaal, which is almost as im- 
portant a concession as that of the franchise. It abandons 
the long-cherished design of the Boers to reach the sea at 
Delagoa Bay, and so liberate themselves from any dependence 
on British sea-borne commerce. The President has seen how 
rapidly the English have filled and enriched his State, and 
prefers its permanent interest to that of the few fanatics who 
would keep out all intruders, under the impression that South 
Africa has been given by Heaven to the Dutch, who, there- 
fore, may treat the black population as they please. 


The appointment of Mr. Justice Mathew to preside over 
the Evicted Tenants’ Commission was announced on Thursday. 
All reasonable men will agree that the learned Judge could be 
trusted to try any issue with entire and absolute impartiality, 
and though he will not be called upon to do this, but to do a 
very different thing—namely, to advise the Government how 
to get out of their difficulties in regard to the evicted tenants 
—we do not doubt that he will show the utmost fairness in 
such matters as permitting the landlords’ case to be fairly 
stated. He is, however, known to have strong sympathies 
with the political agrarian movement in Ireland, and, therefore, 
his opinion cannot have the weight of an uncommitted man. 
We should have preferred Mr. Justice R. S. Wright, who, 
though a strong Gladstonian, is not connected by ties of race 

and sentiment with the men who organised the “ Plan of 
Campaign.” 





The Blue-Book on Irish Criminal Statistics for 1891, just 
published, shows that there has been a slight decrease in the 
number of criminal offences as compared with 1890. The 
serious offences are, both absolutely and relatively in regard 
to population, considerably below the average for the past ten 
years. The minor offences, however, are a good deal above 
the average for the decade, owing to the large increase in the 
number of cases coming under the head of “drunkenness and 
drunk and disorderly.” This is what one would have ex- 
pected from the Census and Trade Statistics. The country is 
quieter and more prosperous, and the struggle for life less 
severe than it was; therefore, the serious offences have 
diminished. The people are, however, richer, and therefore 
the offences due to drink are higher. We believe that the 
ingenious teetotaler who made out that the whole of the 
decrease in rent had gone to the public-houses, had fair 


|? 
The French Republic has received another important ad 
hesion. Baron Mackau, who from 1885 to 1889 was President 
of the United Royalist and Bonapartist organisation, on the 
9th inst. made a speech at Carrouges, in which he declared 
that the steady increase in the Republican vote had convinced 
him that France dreaded any further change of Government 
“Yes, although I did not vote for it, I acknowledge that the 
great majority of the country now desires the maintenance of 
the Republic organised by the Constitution of 1875.” yy de 
Mackau added that Conservative demands would be better 
understood if “not confused with aspiration towards another 
political system from which the country seems daily more and 
more to estrange itself.” _M. de Mackau is no Legitimist like 
M. d’Haussonville, or Clerical like M. de Mun, but a golig 
man, who thinks a Monarchy of any kind better suited to 
France than a Republic; and his withdrawal from the 
Monarchical Party indicates the despair of those who are 
Monarchists from intellectual conviction. It is as if My, D 
W. Russell had renounced Unionism in Ireland. In the 
opinion of the Times’ correspondent, however, the Royalist 
change comes too late, and at the next election even the con. 
verted candidates will be rejected. 


A rather indiscreet friend of Sir Gerald Portal, our repre. 
sentative in Zanzibar, has published in the Times part of a 
private letter from him on the evacuation of Uganda. Init 
Sir Gerald says:—‘ Lugard, Martin, missionaries, natives, 
every one who has come from there is unanimous in saying 
that the withdrawal of the English officers will be the certain 
signal for a general war and the inevitable massacre of 
Christians,—a massacre such as the world has not seen for 
centuries. Will the Government sit quiet and allow this to 
take place, and then be hooted into an immense expedition ? 
I am speaking plainly to them on the subject.” This precisely 
confirms all we have written on evacuation. Sir Gerald Portal, 
however, judges the Gladstonian Government by its past too 
exclusively, and forgets that it cannot afford to alienate its 
Scotch supporters. Scotland is not going to see with patience 
a massacre of all Christians in Uganda. 


We accidentally omitted last week to mention the speech 
before the Church Congress, in which Mr. Victor Horsley 
defended the practice of vivisection against Bishop Barry and 
the Bishop of Manchester, who had attacked it on moral 
grounds, the latter going much too far. He seemed to admit 
that the killing of animals was a cruelty only to be defended 
on grounds of expediency, and was rightly, if roughly, 
rebuked by the Bishop of Edinburgh. The killing even of 
human beings may be lawful—as in war—while their 
deliberate torture in order to ascertain scientific facts never 
can be. Mr. Horsley’s speech was of a kind unusual in 
Congresses, being, in fact, an outpouring of abuse against 
opponents whom he described as “ immoral” persons, 
“either deliberately false, or acting on an absolutely false 
basis.” To Miss Cobbe in particular, a woman of large 
benevolence, who has spent herself and a fortune on a 
cause which she believes to be one of humanity, he will 
not allow even an alternative. Not only is her book “a rank 
imposture,” but she has “ deliberately and fraudulently misre- 
presented facts,” wilfully concealing that, in experiments 
which she denounced, anesthetics had been used. Miss Cobbe, 
in a temperate letter in the Times of Tuesday, replied that she 
would cause careful inquiry to be made, and if she found any 
painless experiments among those she had quoted, would at once 
withdraw her charges, though, for herself, she hints, she believes 
the “anesthetics” will turn out either to have been curare, 
which does not prevent pain, or a sham employment of 
chloroform. This assurance, however, did not satisfy Mr. 
Horsley, who at once replied in a libellous letter (Wednes- 
day), implicitly charging Miss Cobbe with “fraud,” and even 
“crime.” Mr. Horsley has a perfect right to demand proof 
of any charge made against those who experiment on living 
animals; but his language is altogether outside anything 
allowed in controversy. What earthly motive can Miss Cobbe 
have, except the benefit of the animal creation ? She goes too 
far, perhaps, in her abhorrence, for we fancy that she would 
prohibit even painless experiment; but every reformer is apt 
to exaggerate the evil that has moved him to exertion. She 
should not for that be libelled with charges which assume and 





statistical proof for his assertion. 


rest on an impossible knowledge of her intention. 
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Mr. Lecky on Monday delivered a valuable lecture on his- 

: in the Birmingham and Midlands Institute. He main- 
tory ed that while history, properly studied, greatly enlarged 
ee and trained men to decide wisely on the problems 
pen on time, a superficial use of history was the source 
at much error. The student should study the dominant ideas 
at the period which occupies him; “ what forces chiefly ruled 
pe what forces were then rising into a dangerous ascendency, 
pee what forces were on the decline; what illusions, what 
exaggerations, what false hopes and unworthy influences 
chiefly prevailed.” He should also study institutions, and 
their gradual transformations from their original purpose, 
in order to meet new wants. Skill in such transformations 
marks political genius in a people, and enables them to avoid 
misfortunes like the Revolution, in which France broke with 
her past. The student should also accustom himself to place 
his mind on both sides of any conflict, and so understand 
the point of view of those with whom he disagrees. 3 It is 
excellent advice; but, as we have argued elsewhere, it is all 
in the direction that a little knowledge is of no use. We 
doubt that if it is only accompanied by a willingness to make 
the little knowledge more when needful. 


Dr. Saenz Pena, the new President of the Argentine 
Republic, assumed power, on October 12th, without opposition 
of any kind. The event is of some importance to this country, 
as the informal bankruptcy of the Republic was undoubtedly 
a leading cause among many of the wave of depression which 
has affected English business for the last two years. If the 
Republic, under new guidance, sets its finances straight, the 
Stock Exchange would be relieved of the burden of the Baring 
debts, all South American securities would rise, and confidence 
among investors would be much restored. Unfortunately, it is 
doubtful if the new President has either the will or the power 
to effect such a change. He is personally honest; but he is 
said to be in favour of a liquidation which would be a disaster 
for all South American bondholders, and he is hampered by 
the State governments in Argentina. The Republic could 
pay a fair rate on its own debt easily enough; but if it does 
not include the debts of the States in its arrangements, they 
may rise in insurrection. It is the federal system, as muchas 
corruption, which ruins Argentine finance. 


Irishmen apparently can do nothing without State aid. The 
grazing interest there is now suffering, as the corn-growing 
interest in England has long been doing, from low prices 
and foreign competition. The stock-breeders are, therefore, 
beseeching Government to appoint an Irish Minister of Agri- 
culture—which would be absurd in a Government about to 
propose Irish Home-rule—to compel a lowering in the charges 
for cattle transit between Cork and Liverpool, to relax the 
orders against the admission of infected cattle into England; 
and to aid in dispersing the eleven thousand beasts now congre- 
gated on too small an area in Dublin itself. A Home-rule 
Government, it is evident, will have enough to do with its 
money; but even if it spent half its spare revenue on “ en- 
couraging” the cattle interest, it could do nothing without 
British help. The market is here, yet Irishmen are actually 
striving to make of their one grand customer a foreigner 
with no interest in their prosperity. They do not even see that 
this is dangerous, or that, in the event of a quarrel between 
Britain and Ireland, they might all be ruined in twelve 
months without the greater Power being conscious that she 
had lifted more than a finger. “Please go away, you dis- 
gusting people; but help us to drive and to sell our beasts.” 
That is the latest Irish demand, and if there were a laugh left 
in the country, it would surely excite it. 


Mr. Woolner, the well-known sculptor, died on October 7th 
at his own house. Had his death not happened to take place 
in the same week as those of Tennyson and Renan, public atten- 
tion would have been drawn to the event far more strongly 
than it has been. Mr. Woolner, like all English sculptors, 
was forced to devote much of his time to busts of commonplace 
men, or, perhaps, we should say, of men with commonplace 
faces ; and, in doing this work, he hardly showed the skill in 
getting over difficulties displayed by Sir Edgar Boehm. His 
imaginative work was, however, often very fine, and in the 
little bas-relief of “ Achilles Shouting in the Trench,” which 
adorns the base of the bust of Mr. Gladstone in the Bodleian, 
he reached a very high level. Twenty-five years ago, it was 





thought by some that Mr. Woolner’s verse would live as long 
as his marble, and “ My Beautiful Lady” was considered as 
fit to be reckoned with the best achievement of the age in 
verse. Time, however, has shown’that his poetry had not the 
true inspiration ; and it will be by his work as sculptor alone 
that he will be remembered. 


On Wednesday, the Times announced that the committee 
established to buy back the ‘ Foudroyant ’"—Nelson’s flag-ship 
and the scene of Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s death—had suc- 
ceeded in its object. The German purchasers had removed 
the upper deck, but had not destroyed the timbers, which can 
be easily replaced. It is suggested that the ship, fitted with 
masts and rigging as she was in Nelson’s time, shall be placed 
in the Thames as a sort of naval monument, and used as a 
museum for Nelson relics. That is a good idea. The Embank- 
ment and the river will be much improved by a masted ship— 
even the Volunteers’ gunboat, now removed, added to the 
charm of the Embankment—and London, which grows too 
much an inland city, will be reminded that the sea is, after 
all, not very far away. Englishmen must never forget that 
not only the nation’s honour, but its daily bread, depends 
upon their remaining lords of the sea. 


M. Zola, in the Figaro of Monday, in replying to some of 
the critics of La Débdcle, insists that the Emperor rouged his 
cheeks at Sedan. The Emperor’s friends, he says, have talked 
as if to have done so would have been humiliating—“ the réle 
of a buffoon.” “On the contrary, this seems to me a great 
mistake. I find the act superb, worthy of a hero of a Shake- 
spearean play, heightening the figure of Napoleon III. to 
a tragic melancholy of an infinite grandeur.” That is a 
characteristically French exaggeration. We presume M. Zola 
means that it was noble of the Emperor to take the trouble 
to conceal from his troops his desperate physical weakness ; 
but even granted that it was a prudent thing not to show a 
cheek of ghastly pallor, we fail to see that it was heroic. 
M. Zola further attacks his critics for being angry with him 
for stating the whole truth about the war. To do so was, he 
declares, a duty. France was nearly ruined because she 
believed in the French trooper “as the conqueror of the 
world, singing as he runs across fallen Kingdoms.” He 
resolved to teach his fellow-countrymen that war was “a 
thing too serious, too terrible for us to lie about.” “I con- 
cealed nothing. I sought to show how a nation like our own, 
after so many victories, could be so miserably beaten, and I 
wished also to show out of what depths we have raised our- 
selves in twenty years, and in what a blood-bath a strong 
people can be regenerated. My profound conviction is that if 
the falsely patriotic lie begins again..... . we shall again 
be beaten.” ‘That, at least, is sound advice. 


The Unionists have carried the Cirencester Division of 
Gloucestershire by a majority of three, an important sign 
that the tide is not flowing in the wrong direction. The 
former majority which had to be cut down was 150. 


On Tuesday, Sir Theodore Martin delivered a very able 
address on national sentiment at the Royal Institution, Liver- 
pool, in which he pointed out what a misfortune it had been 
that the Irish took to brooding over their national wrong", 
instead of, like the Scots, making the best of the inevitable, 
and seizing every advantage the connection with England gave 
them, “ while, at the same time, not losing one jot of wholesome 
national sentiment.” What makes a nationality? he asked. 
“Ts it not mainly the necessity for cohesion against a common 
enemy?” Sir Theodore Martin might have gone on to point 
out that the Irish never seem to have felt this necessity, 
and that there has never been a true Irish Nationality. 
Not only did none of the Irish Kinglets ever gain complete 
supremacy over the rest before the English invasion, but even 
as late as the seventeenth century they could not combine to 
fight us. The obedience yielded to Mr. Parnell before the 
split was the nearest approach to cohesion in Irish history, 
and even that left out all the Protestants. Sir Theodore 
Martin ended his address by quoting Sir Henry Maine’s 
remark that Nationalism “seems full of the seeds of future 
civil convulsions.” 
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THE FUNERAL. 


° ee 
“ heart-quaking ” lines that tell of the death of Chatterto 
and confess how,— n, 
“ We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But thereof come in the end despondency and madness,” 


VERY great assembly of men gathered for a common That darker side of the poet’s fate was absent altogether 
object, and inspired by a common purpose, originates from Tennyson. He gave his best to his countrymen, and 
and developes a power, an influence, an impulse, distinctive | they knew at once, and acknowledged, the pricelessness of 


and characteristic of itself. 


This influence is, no doubt, | the gift. 


The cold shade of neglect never fell upon hin - 


in essence, but the sum of the feelings that are inspiring | 20d he never knew the agony which has come to man an 
each man and woman in the throng. In changing, how- | artist,—to outlive his fame, and to learn that the worl 
ever, in degree, it changes in kind, and becomes something | has ceased to care for what he has to offer it. Length of 
mightier and more soul-possessing than it could be when | years only brought to him increase of honour ang 


felt by any individual in isolation. Once grown, too, it acts respect. 


Though he died at the age of eighty-three 


and reacts upon men’s minds till the throng-bred thought his fame was at its zenith. Here, again, was a thought 


dominates every heart, and overpowers every other emotion. to ‘quiet ” the nation when they laid him in the 
The dominant impulse of the vast concourse of representa- | They had never neglected him, or left his meg 


gTave, 


tive men and women that filled the Abbey last Wednesday | unheeded. Thus there was no feeling that reparation wag 
to do honour to the memory of Tennyson, was of a kind due to Tennyson. He had made his countrymen honour 
that those who felt and realised it will never forget. It | the poet’s life no less than the poet’s work, and they could 
was the noblest and most perfect epitaph that could have | feel that they had given him in full measure the sympathy 
been pronounced upon the dead poet. The “power and without which the singer cannot sing. A happy life, anda 


resence” that was alive in the Abbey was very dif- 

erent from that which is conventionally associated with 

the burial of the dead. The sense of solemnity was 
there, but not the sense of sorrow, for though this 
or that man may misunderstand and misread his own 
heart, the instinct of a mass of men does not err. We 
were not there to mourn some “ mighty poet in his misery 
dead,” some “young Marcellus of our tongue,” some 
hope of the nation cut off before his time, and carrying 
with him to the grave the unfulfilled promise of high 
deeds in song. Rather we of the English kin, whether 
here or in America, or in the other English lands over sea, 
had gathered to honour the memory of a great Englishman, 
and to thank God for a great achievement, and a life well 
spent. In every heart was something of the feeling that 
inspired Milton when he wrote :— 
“‘ Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 

Dispraise, or blame ; nothing but well and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 
How could there be mourning and grief for the poet who 
had made his life a true poem, and who had sunk to rest 
in the fullness of years? There was everything to quiet 
us in the end of such a life, nothing to cause regret or 
sorrow. : 

The instinct of the English people is true when it 
forbids the delivery of formal and studied orations at the 
side of the grave; but it may not be out of place to try 
and realise here and in detail the reasons upon which, 
sometimes consciously, but as often unconsciously, was 
founded the spirit of contentment—we had almost said 
of solemn exaltation—that was abroad in the Abbey 
on Wednesday. Instinctively, the nation realised that 
Tennyson had given the lie to the hateful fallacy that the 
great artist needs a license and an indulgence not accorded 
to other men. The great poet or painter, it is often 
asserted, must not be bound by the moral law, and need 
not suffer in human consideration if he breaks its 
obligations. He, it is supposed, is privileged to be 
selfish or sensual, and is not required to be the good 
citizen of his State. Indeed, men often talk as if the 
true poetic or artistic temperament could not co-exist with 
moral sanity, and as if the poet must be a little mad 
and a little bad,—an irresponsible and irregular piece of 
humanity, who needs, as it were, some touch of corruption 
to form the iridescent beauty of the wings which bear him 
up above the earth. But Tennyson, while emphatically 
and essentially the possessor of the poetic temperament— 
the artist was in every pulse of his blood—was as em- 
phatically and as essentially the good citizen, the man of 
sanity and moral health. Not only have the poets and 
men of letters no need to make excuses for him, or to 
regret that for this or that worldly consideration he 
sacrificed his art, and debased the sacred gift of verse ; 
those who hold that life is more than literature, and that 
to write well a man must live well, can say also that he 
wants no excuses, apologies, or defences. He did no base 
or ignoble thing,—nothing that requires the shelter of his 
achievements as a singer, and of him we may feel sure, 
“whatever record leaps to light, he never will be 
shamed.” His life, owing chiefly to his own strength and 
independence of character, was happy and secure. He 


life well spent, closing not in mental darkness or in pain 
but in quiet and peacefulness,—how could that be made a 
subject of mourning? It would, no doubt, be affectation 
to pretend that at any great man’s funeral the public in 
general feel grief of the kind experienced by those who 
personally knew and loved the dead. Still, at any great 
ceremonial when the occasion is really mournful, what we 
have called the genius of the throng may inspire at the time 
a real sense of grief. It only did not at Tennyson’s funeral, 
because the instinctive feeling of the crowd was not one of 
grief, and was strong enough to sweep away the con. 
ventional sense of sorrow which the associations of the 
burial service necessarily call up into men’s minds. The 
sun seemed dark in heaven when Byron died, cut off 
almost in his youth, with so much to regret, so much to 
expiate; and men felt, as we learn that Tennyson felt, as 
if poetry itself were dead. Such a passion of sorrow was 
appropriate enough then; it would have been utterly out 
of place at Tennyson’s death. 


Though the demeanour of those who filled the Abbey 
on Wednesday, and the silent and potent Influence that 
was upon them—surely as solemn and complete a benedic- 
tion as was ever pronounced over an open grave—was the 
most noticeable and impressive feature of the ceremony, 
there were others that must not be forgotten. Very 
striking was the evidence that the funeral was of one 
whom the whole educated nation—rich and poor, noble 
and simple—loved and honoured. It has often happened 
that the men of “light and leading” have held one 
poet in special esteem, while to the’ plain men has 
been dear an inferior singer, because, from some defect 
of tone, they could not catch and enjoy the better 
music. Tennyson gained that mark of supreme excellence 
which belongs to those who sing for all who can under- 
stand. The most critical and fastidious were satisfied 
with his consummate skill in verse; while, at the same 
time, the simpler among the trained could learn the lan- 
guage of the poet who gave to the world the most ex- 
quisite expression of wedded love in a measure that 
rivals the art of Virgil or Milton. The scholar finds as 
great delight in “The Daisy” as the least literary wife 
and mother. The men of action, again, who revolt against 
the notion of Art for Art’s sake, and despise the mere 
spinner of words, can join hands over the work of Tenny- 
son with those who think first of subtle melody and cunning 
rhythm. They admit that “the song that stirs a nation’s 
heart is in itself a deed,” and look on Tennyson as a patriot 
worthy of their honour and regard. The statesmen, too, 
find in Tennyson nothing to condemn or despise. Here is 
a poet who does not want merely to amuse men, to make 
them an earthly paradise of words, or to lead them intoan 
enchanted garden, but one who claims to take his part in 
civil endeavour, and to serve the nation, if not with war-cries 
or Acts of Parliament, yet with a gift of song that teaches 
the duty of the citizen to his State. Even the men of 
science find no aloofness in Tennyson. His inspired insight 
enabled him to seize, popularise, and give currency to their 
ideas; and the cause of science in our time owes nota 
little to the poet’s power to put a scientific axiom into some 
happy phrase of five words long. This unity of feeling in 
the nation was strikingly exhibited in the Abbey. The 





never felt what even Wordsworth felt, when he wrote the 


pall-bearers alone united every interest in the nation, while 
statesmen and men of science, and soldiers and divines 
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onour to the dead. Of most poets, half 

were -_ tig men present on Wednesday would have 
the “oo nothing about him, and care less.’ No one 
sal ‘ t of Tennyson. To the very few who had not read 
said t om a great Englishman ; and thus, whether from 
him b ove of the man or of the poet, the whole nation joined 
admire him honour. Nor was it the nation alone. Most ap- 
” pote and, we may add, most naturally, an American 
Tk his place among the great statesmen and men of 
a who acted as pall-bearers, in order to represent 
ine of the English kin which lives under another 
ae that which covered the coffin of Tennyson. The 
fag of the rest of Greater Britain were represented by 
_ fellow-subjects, but it would have been a matter of 
; ect et if our kinsmen in America had taken no share 
: ~* ceremony of Wednesday. As it was, the right of 
America to share in honouring the poet’s memory was fully 
admitted, and a precedent was created which we trust will 
never be forgotten when any great Englishman is laid in 


the Abbey or St. Paul’s. 





THE LAUREATESHIP. 


E do not believe that the “current of opinion” now 

said to be running against the continuance of the 
Laureateship has any depth, and feel certain that, even if 
it had, the abolition of the office would be a grave mistake. 
The mass of the people, unfortunately, care nothing about 
the matter, and the cultivated would instinctively regret 
an institution which added something to the picturesque- 
ness and variety, if not to the dignity, of the national life. 
They are not, when they speak sincerely, so anxious for 
the extinction of everything that helps to decorate our 
rather humdrum mode of corporate existence. The argu- 
ments for the abolition are singularly feeble, and some of 
them, we fancy, not quite sincere,—that is, they are 
prompted by distaste for Monarchical institutions rather 
than dislike of the Laureateship itself. They resolve them- 
selves generally into a statement that the office is an 
“anachronism,” that it was intended to add lustre to the 
Court, and that to employ a poet in any such function is to 
put Apollo into livery, and degrade the Muses into Maids of 
Honour. All that is very artificial. Every national office 
not ecclesiastical was originally a Court office, and a poet is 
no more degraded by a Sovereign’s recognition than a great 
historian like Macaulay is degraded by a peerage, or a 
great physicist like Newton by a post intended to enable 
him to pursue his researches undisturbed by care. No 
attendance is now required of the Laureate, and no servi- 
tude, nor is he expected to exercise his art against his will, 
either for the laudation of the Sovereign, or the exaltation 
of the ceremonials she may from time to time be called on 
to perform. He is left free to do what to him seems fitting, 
or what the impulse within him, which is usually to set the 
national voice to music, may compel him to do. In what 
way was Tennyson degraded or fettered by his “ official” 
position, even though he did sing of the “ bride of the heir 
of the Kings of the Sea;” or even, as in the ode on 
the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh, tried, out 
of a poet’s courtesy, to express a welcome which, 
in himself, as in the people, was, perhaps, a little 
factitious? He remained as independent as before, 
honouring the Throne by his instinctive favour for it, 
rather than honoured by its very unsubstantial favour for 
himself. It can hardly be an evil, even if we considered 
the Laureateship a Court office, that the Court, while it 
exists, should honour Literature as well as statesmanship 
or policy ; and what else does the Court do in filling up an 
office which signifies that the Queen and her advisers con- 
sider a special man first among the poets of his age? If 
such selection really degrades its object—and many of the 
remarks now current mean that and nothing else—then, 
indeed, it is time for the Monarchy to pass away. The 
Laureateship, we contend, is now a national office, and that 
once conceded, the reasons against abolition are very strong. 


_ There is no other way, or at least no other way sanc- 
tioned by ancient usage, in which the nation can recognise 
greatness in Literature, can crown one who stands outside 
political strife, and apart from the executive service, and 
declare that it honours him as highly as statesmen or sol- 

lers, and expects from him service to thought which may 
b» as greatly useful as service in the Cabinet or the field. 
This is the one thing we as a nation do to recognise the 
claim, the dignity, the utility, if you will, of poets among 





the workers of the world. 
tories of pure mind, except in this laurel crown; and to 
deprive ourselves voluntarily of the power of acknowledging 
them, is to lower the very tone of the State organisation, to 
materialise it even more than has been already done. 
The effect of this materialisation is perceived in some 
departments of life, and thoughtful men are never tired of 
demanding that the State should do more for Art, and 





We do not acknowledge vic- 


Science, and Literature than it does ; but why, then, abolish, 
as against the highest of the Arts, the purest, loftiest, and 
least rewarded form of Literature, the one honour which, 
through an historical accident, it is in harmony with pre- 
cedent and custom for the representatives of the nation to 
bestow ’ It is surely one of the happinesses of this country 
that, when it has satisfied itself of the existence of a true 
poet in its midst, it can bestow on him a rank which is 
absolutely separate, having neither analogy nor relation 
with any other; which is visible and yet impalpable, and 
arranged with such curious accidental felicity, that it rises 
in dignity with the merit of its possessor. Wordsworth 
and Tennyson lifted the Laureateship, until something of 
their rank in the world of thought clings to the title, and 
it is once more an object of which no ambition, however 
lofty, or however removed from that of ordinary men, 
would be ashamed. It seems to us futile to destroy, in the 
interests of poetry as we are told, that of which Words- 
worth and Tennyson solely as poets were proud. 

But, then, we have no successor for Tennyson ; and even 
if the laurel crown degrades no man, it may be degraded 
by an unworthy wearer, or even by a wearer who, though 
not unworthy, offers too great a contrast to his immediate 
predecessor’ That is a good argument, if it be wholly 
true, for suspending the appointment for a time. Nor 
are we disinclined to concede that, if it were possible, 
the best way of ensuring to the office its highest dignity 
would be to fill it only when recognition was per- 
fect, when a demand rose up from the nation that, 
the poet being evidently there, the wreath which 
acknowledges his presence should be formally bestowed. 
That would be for the poet an honour indeed, election 
by a kind of spiritual acclaim, for the office a new 
source of dignity, and for the people an intellectual excite- 
ment of the highest value. But, then, is it possible in a 
country like this, and a generation like ours? Would not 
the office, once left unfilled, die of desuetude, so that, when 
the poet appeared, the tradition of the laurel would have 
been lost, and he would be too ashamed to ask, the people 
too shy to demand, its revival for his sake? We fear that 
would be the result of suspension, more especially as each 
revival, involving as it would some appropriation of a small 
accumulated fund, might demand a Parliamentary vote. 
If we could hope, indeed, with any certainty, for a poet so 
great that the cultured felt restless until his greatness had 
been acknowiedged by the State ; or if we could hope that the 
multitude would ever so care for the highest poetry that 
their roar of recognition and welcome would bear down 
every obstacle, and compel the grant of the crown, then we 
should pronounce intermittent election the positively ideal 
method. But the world being what it is, we fear that it 
would not be safe to depart from the routine, or to say 
that we can dispense with a regular acknowledgment that we 
have among usa worthy poet. Nor would it be quite true 
either. We should be sorry to see Mr. Swinburne 
chosen, because we expect from him little further except 
melodious sound, and because we think his election would 
give new vogue to the sickly eroticisms with which, in his 
earlier career, he outraged canons that it is essential to 
maintain; but no man who understands poetry at all can 
doubt that he has produced work of the highest class, and 
that in “ Atalanta in Calydon” he reached a level which 
placed him on an equality with all but the very greatest 
names in Literature. We could not say quite that of Mr. 
William Morris; but only a poet of great calibre 
could have produced “The Earthly Paradise,” or, in 
many others of his works, have been so clearly the 
representative man of a whole class of thoughts, the 
thoughts which seem to penetrate, though, oddly enough, 
they in no way rule, the life of the end of this great 
century. Mr. Morris, we doubt not, would, from a 


foolish pride of consistency, reject the office ; but we will 
not admit, for one moment, that it should not be offered 
him on account of any opinion, political or religious. 
Coleridge was Republican once; and who in our day 
would dream of refusing the laurel-crown to Shelley or 
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Matthew Arnold? And, perhaps, we are all asking too 
much. Every generation cannot have a Tennyson, but there 
never was a generation so full of poets possessed of the true 
gift alike in thought and in melody, as our own. There 
are at least twenty men alive who in the last century 
would have been considered great poets, and who a few 
years before that would have been loaded with honours, 
and sinecures, and public adulation. They differ in rank, 
of course; but if at one end we find Mr. Lewis Morris, 
who, popular as he is, seems to us frequently to sink 
to the rank of a melodious Tupper, there are at the other 
end several who fall but little short of proving their 
right to be classed among the immortals. We are not 
quite sure whether Mr. William Watson has fallen 
short of it,—whether any critic who reads the magnifi- 
cent ode to Tennyson he published yesterday in 
the Illustrated London News, would deny him that 
indefinable distinction which marks out the poet who has 
the divine gift, from the poet who has only faculty; but 
he has done too little work, and has not reached the full 
recognition which would make a Minister, in selecting him, 
seem not overbold. He must wait; though we do not 
hesitate to say that, of all the hundred strophes in his 


ancient wrongs, and, on the extinction of t 


hatred affords. If the hatred of the Irish 
wrongs only, their disappearance ee ae agp trom either 
it, but clearly it does not. 
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The wrongs of Treland we conceal 


honour, Tennyson, if he hears them, is content with | Home-rule, or independence either. 
only this; or that these few lines, no better than the | fluence of tradition, which, quite 


remainder of the song, indicate to all who understand the | men, is part of the very life of all Celts, as stron 


possibility that a new master has arrived :— 
“For lo! creation’s self is one great choir, 

And what is nature’s order but the rhyme 
Whereto the worlds keep time, 
And all things move with all things from their prime? 
Who shall expound the mystery of the lyre ? 
In far retreats of elemental mind 
Obscurely comes and goes 
The imperative breath of song, that as the wind 
Is trackless, and oblivious whence it blows. 
Demand of lilies wherefore they are white, 
Extort her crimson secret from the rose, 
But ask not of the Muse that she disclose 
The meaning of the riddle of her might : 
Somewhat of all things sealed and recondite, 
Save the enigma of herself, she knows. 
The master could not tell, with all his lore, 
Wherefore he sang, or whence the mandate sped: 
Ev’n as the linnet sings, so I, he said ;— 
Ah, rather as the imperial nightingale, 
That held in trance the ancient Attic shore, 
And charms the ages with the notes that o’er 
All woodland chants immortally prevail ! 
And now, from our vain plaudits greatly fled, 
He with diviner silence dwells instead, 
And on no earthly sea with transient roar, 
Unto no earthly airs, he trims his sail, 
But far beyond our vision and our hail 
Is heard for ever and is seen no more.” 


Still, there are too many to choose from,—all too truly 
poets, whatever their rank in the fraternity, to allow Mr. 
Gladstone, in pure despair, to lock up the laurel in the 
Treasury, and proclaim that in the last decade of a most 
poetic century no one is worthy to receive the prize. 





THE “ELEMENT OF HATE.” 


HE Times of Monday, in an article on the anniversary 

of Mr. Parnell’s death, unintentionally gave away 

part of the Unionist case. It attributed the great demon- 
stration made by the lower population of Dublin in 
honour of their hero to their ‘‘ unchangeable passion of 
hate for England,” and intimated that this hatred would 
never be extinguished in Ireland by anything short of in- 
dependence. That implies that independence would, or 
at least might, extinguish it; and, if so, any concession of 
partial independence must operate in the same direction, 
which is precisely what the sincere Gladstonians say. We 
do not believe a word of it, holding that, so far as the 
national hatred of Irishmen for England is a factor in the 
situation, it would continue undiminished by Home-rule, 
or even by independence. That such hatred always 
exists among Home-rulers we should deny, for we 
have known many of them, and those among the 
keenest, in whom it had died away; but unquestion- 
ably it is still living among the masses, and perhaps 
a majority of their leaders. Their literature is full 
of it, their greatest orators constantly allude to it, their 
greatest man ruled them, and ruled them haughtily, 
because, though Englishman by blood, they felt sure that 
this spirit was in him “unchangeable.” Indeed, except 
upon English hustings sometimes, they do not take the 
trouble to deny the hatred, only alleging that it spreng from 


dence ; and if Spanish finance were a little straighter, would 
be replaced by a hearty liking for one of the strongest- 
natured peoples in the world. Nothing of the kind will occur 
here, for any grand misfortune to England, her only cus- 
tomer, would necessarily include Ireland ; and consequently 
the hatred, one-sided as it is—for the English hate nobody, 
only disdaining their foes—will survive any form of ad- 
ministrative or even actual separation. How far it will 





once, as we have always admitted, so great ; ally ® 
explain, if not to justify, hate; but with the pa form 
those wrongs, the hatred has in no degree disa as a 
There is still the same longing that England heat and ¥ 
defeated or humiliated, the same conviction that En ms be and f 
misfortune is Ireland’s opportunity, the same bitter ~ ir. F 
guage whenever England is mentioned in her eo ba. oe 
The sentiment is even stronger among Trek - 
Americans, who are far outside the possibility of a : Sepa 
and is just as strong among the Anglo-Irish, who re ee 
in all the privileges and advantages of the assumed | = 
“oppressor.” “Cursed be England!” is the sentiment f the! 
them all, irrespective of liability to wrong. A feelin, say 
so deep and so lasting must arise from other sprin brs 
than mere revenge, and we believe it arises from of i 
three sources, not one of which can be removed b opr 
One is the. in. oT 
powerless among English. cath 
among Welshmen as among men of Kerry, as effective bt 
among Bretons as among the lower Hebrideans. That ot 
is a sentiment born with the people, fostered by their = 
nurses, fed by their popular literature, and it would no i 
more end with independence than it ended with the acqui- er 
sition of the English language, which so many wise men i 
once thought would terminate it for ever. They forgot = 
that, when the hatred has once been born, a common mn 
language, like a common kinship, is but a stronger pe 
bond of enmity. You hate your cousins as you can. 
not hate strangers, and feel insults in your own ar 
tongue which are lost in the obscurity of another ie 
speech. The second cause is the disagreeableness of the ; 
English, which is felt by all races of all colours, except, i 
perhaps, the Italians, and which has its root in the sense jo 
of that cold disdain which even the Americans denounce = 
as the “ superciliousness of the Britisher.” How is that to en 
be removed by Home-rule or independence? The two wh 
sets of islanders will be just as much in contact, for the ef 
Ulstermen, by whom the Southerners judge us, will Py 
remain on the spot, and the friction between the two It 
peoples in our own cities will rather be exasperated, the la 
English resenting the interference of men who have become, th 
either in fact or theory, foreigners. We see the working of en 
that friction between Frenchmen and Belgians, Provencals uw 
and Italians, and it certainly does not help to extinguish tr 
original dislike. If Ireland independent were ruled by nu 
Southerners only, she would try to injure us when she be 
could, and in a few years outraged patriotism in either in 
land would have deepened existing hatred into a mortal tk 
antipathy, such as makes some Frenchmen unable to listen 02 
to German music, though, as the history of Alsace shows, 0] 
the “ race hatred,” pure and simple, between Germans and ft 
Frenchmen, was of the feeblest quality. And the third cause 0 
is envy; the anger of Irishmen, as it was once described, V 
because Ireland is not England. Neither Home-rule nor in- a 
dependence will alter that by so much as a hair’s-breadth, ke 
Ireland will remain the smaller of the two countries, the T 
poorer, the less populated, while craving even more than b 
at present for equal visibleness, equal luxury, equal weight b 
in the settlement of the world’s affairs. Envy of that kind, b 
not being born wholly of evil, but part of an evil jealousy, I 
part of a worthy patriotism, is inextinguishable by any- ‘ 
thing except a change in the conditions of comparison. Q 
If English-America became poor and feeble, Spanish- t 
America would cease to loathe her; and if England died Q 
away into a great park, protected mainly by the Powers’ 
jealousy of each other, Irishmen would like her well enough. , 
The bitterest antipathy ever felt by Englishmen universally : 
—the antipathy for Spain—died away with the Spanish deca- ! 
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ant ‘ble to predict, for Englishmen and Irish- 
it is  waguatall ae one another sufficiently for 
ye0 =, form an opinion on such a subject. The one 
either his feelings too habitually, the other too habitu- 
conceals rates all his enmities as well as his loves by his 
f expression. It is as difficult for us to understand 

form ish hate begins and ends as where Irish love does, 
where no more comprehend why hatred for England ebbs 
ene but never dies, than why the worshippers of 
and Parnell became, all in one hour, his most malignant 
Mr. All we pretend to affirm is that, whatever the 


—, of hate, it would survive either Home-rule or 


Separation. en ; 
Is there, then, no hope of the extinction of the sentiment 
phich, at least as much as their historic relation, divides 
the English from the Southerners of Ireland ? We should 
gay none whatever, certainly none in any removal of 
wrongs or grant of separate Administration or concession 
of independence. The dividing element, so far as it exists, 
springs from causes which man did not create, and man 
cannot remove. The Slav and the German of Bohemia 
have dwelt together for nearly four hundred years, and hate 
each other as they did in the beginning of their union. To 
the Basque, the Spaniard is still a sort of enemy; and 
the Breton neither loves, nor pretends to love, the French- 
man of the South. What might happen—will happen, 
we hope—is that the hate will fade away into a keen and 
recognised dislike, upon which, in the affairs of life, neither 
party intends to act. There is a tendency just now to 
exaggerate the value of what is called on love,” as a working 
quality, to a preposterous extent. Neighbours and nations 
alike, if they have only common interests, and are con- 
trolled when they quarrel by a common and superior force, 
get along without “love” very well indeed. Civilisation 
will make us all decent by-and-bye, and decent men 
do not cheat those they dislike, or fly at their throats, 
or even traduce them, any more than they do their most 
intimate acquaintance. Neither sharp criticism nor 
avoidance break any bones; and it is into sharp criticism 
or avoidance that national enmity, if controlled by circum- 
stances, dies away. Jew and Gentile get along as citizens, 
whenever the laws are equal, very fairly well, working to- 
gether hard even in the same regiments; and the mutual 
" love” of Jews and Gentiles is quite a measurable quantity. 
It is not love, we presume, which holds the Irish Constabu- 
lary together; but a more efficient force does not exist in 
the world. A city like Liverpool or Glasgow gets on well 
enough, though the opinion of part of its population is 
unfavourable to another part; and with a little more 
training in savoir-vivre, which comes gradually, and is 
not perfect even in Switzerland, they will get along still 
better. The ideal is not the situation supposed to exist 
in most Utopias, where everybody hugs his brother, but 
the situation as it exists in Vienna. Nobody in that 
capital of contending races pretends to have a good 
opinion of all his neighbours, or refrains when so moved 
from sharp criticism of national peculiarities, rising pretty 
often into expressions of strong contempt and dislike. A 
Viennese Czech thinks of a Viennese German very much 
as Hurrish was taught to think of the English ; a Magyar 
looks down on both; and a Slovack or Transylvanian or 
Dalmatian would rather all were hanged on the same tree ; 
but they do not fight, they all intermarry, they all do 
business together; and the total: entity called Vienna 
becomes a finer city for habitation every day. The United 
Kingdom would flourish very well without any artificial 
“Union of Hearts,” if only its external union were 
assured, and if irresistible power, resting, as in Vienna, on 
the acquiescence of all, secured the necessary conditions of 
amicable and civilised life. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE WELSH LANDLORDS. 


HE correspondence between Mr. Gladstone and the 
4 Secretary of the Welsh Landlords’ Association, pub- 
lished in Wednesday’s papers, is anything but pleasant 
reading. The Prime Minister is doubtless too busy to 
attend to such matters minutely; but surely those about 
him, and on whose advice he relies, should have prevented 
4 very serious blunder being committed in his name. Mr. 

adstone originally made certain specific statements about 
the Welsh landlords, and when these statements were 
challenged, declared that they were based on public and 
authentic returns. When, however, he is asked to name 


these returns, his secretary, instead of producing the 

authority relied on by his chief, merely fences with 

the request, and puts off the inquiry with vague 

generalities, and statements to the effect that Mr. Glad- 

stone “ would rather not trust his memory.” Either Mr. 

Gladstone had good ground for his statement, or he had 

not. If he had not, which seems probable from the fact 

that his secretary, when driven into a corner, let the corre- 

spondence drop, it would have been far better to have said 

so. At Mr. Gladstone’s age, no one would regard a want of 

accuracy in figures asa very serious fault, and all reasonable 

and fair-minded men would have applauded the straight- 

forward acknowledgment of a mistake which no sane 

person could for a moment suppose intentional. As it is, 

however, the blunder is exposed, and at the same time the 
Prime Minister’s name is connected with a shifty and 
disagreeable-tasting correspondence. 

The question of Mr. Gladstone’s accuracy or inaccuracy 
is, however, of comparatively little importance when com- 
pared with the main issue of the controversy. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s charge against the Welsh landlords struck, in 
reality, against the whole idea of private property in land. 
If Mr. Gladstone had said: ‘The Welsh landlords are, 
economically, making a great mistake in not reducing their 
rents, or in asking too much for their farms,’ and had gone 
on to say that high rents were bad business because they 
fostered a bad class of tenant, and would be sure to end 
in land being thrown on the landlords’ hands, no one could 
have objected to his words. Given that his facts were 
right, his conclusions would have been perfectly sound. 
But Mr. Gladstone did not do this. Instead, he in effect 
attacked the Welsh landlords as bad men for not having 
reduced their rents, and, by inference, placed the Welsh 
tenants in the position of persons suffering a moral wrong, 
and enduring injustice and oppression. But if property 
in land is to be maintained, this is about as reasonable as 
telling a hatter that he is a tyrant because he charges for 
his hats a sum which you consider exorbitant. Mr. Glad- 
stone, no doubt in that spirit of opportunism which now 
inspires him, refuses to look into the consequences of his 
words, but none the less can he escape from those 
consequences. If a Welsh landlord refuses to reduce 
his rent, it is because he believes that the farm 
is worth that rent, and that, if A refuses to give it 
him, B will. In other words, the landlord believes 
the true price of the farm to be what he asks, just 
as the tailor believes that the price he asks is the true 
price of his clothes. To punish landlords for taking the 
highest rents they can get, is to punish them for obeying 
and acting in accordance with man’s dominant instinct in 
regard to matters of exchange. A has land to let, and 
certain tenants, of equal competence as regards capital and 
ability to fulfil their contracts, negotiate with him for its 
occupation. How is he to choose between them? Is A 
to be preferred because he has red hair, or B because he 
is close-shaven? The landlord can only choose by con- 
sidering which tenant will confer on him the greatest 
pecuniary advantage, either by giving a high rent, or by 
his ability to improve the soil. He chooses, in a word, the 
highest bidder. But, according to Mr. Gladstone’s way of 
looking at the matter, the rent offered by the highest 
bidder is not by any means the rent that ought to be 
paid. The amount of the rent is to be settled by moral, 
not by economic considerations,—that is obvious, for why 
else denounce the Welsh landlords because they take 
the best rents they can get? Now, in our opinion, this 
notion that in some way or other it will be found possible, 
not merely as an exception, but as a general rule, to settle 
the price at which land is to be hired on moral considera- 
tions, is utterly absurd. The scheme must either fail, or 
else Society will have to be constructed on an entirely new 
basis. But it will perhaps be said,—How can that be 
so when Mr. Gladstone took away the right of exact- 
ing competition rents from the Irish landlords with 
success, and without establishing Society upon a different 
basis? The answer is simple,—the Irish Land Act did not 
abolish economic competition in regard to land, but merely 
took away its pecuniary benefits from the landlord. Under 
the plan of Free-sale, economic competition comes in to 
determine which tenant is to have the farm. Before 1880, 
the landlord chose the tenant on economic grounds; it 
is now the outgoing tenant who names his successor. 
Hence the difficulty of choosing between two competing 
tenants on grounds other than economic is avoided by 
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the Irish Land Act. We quite admit that Mr. Gladstone 
might, without disturbing the fundamentals of Society, 
impose a Land Act on Wales. That, however, he does 
not suggest, because he knows that so revolutionary a 
measure is not required. The political condition of 
Ireland, the division of creed and race, and the lack of 
sympathy between landlord and tenant, made it necessary 
to deprive the landlord of the prime right of property 
in the land,—the right, that is, of choosing who should 
occupy the land, and to give it to the tenant. The 
tenant, therefore, became the owner, subject to an 
incumbrance held by the landlord; and in this way 
the landlord was, with advantage in the case of Ire- 
land, cut off from personal intercourse with the occupier. 
He has nochoice; and the higgling of the market redounds 
not to his benefit, but to that of the man who is quitting 
occupation. We hold that circumstances demanded such 
a revolution in Ireland, and justified the depriving of the 
landlords of that portion of the property which belonged 
to them in respect of economic competition. We hold, 
however, that since the circumstances of Wales are 
totally different to those of Ireland, it would be most 
unjust to the landlords, and most unwise as regards the 
interests of the State, to establish in the Principality a 
copy of the Irish Land Act. Given normal conditions, 
such as exist in Wales, in spite of a certain amount of 
frothy talk, and it is infinitely preferable that the rights 
of property in land should be kept together, as in England, 
and not split up, as in Ireland. 

It is curious that attacks on the very principle of pro- 
perty in land, such as that made by Mr. Gladstone, should 
come from a party pledged “to root the people in the 
soil,” and “to give back the land to the labourer.” We 
should beas glad as the most viewy of Gladstonians to get 
the land into more hands, and so a large yeoman class 
established ; but what is the good of setting up peasant 
proprietors if there is to be no longer any such thing as 
property in land; or, rather, if its rights are to be 
unexercisable? A very few speeches in the tone of Mr. 
Gladstone’s remarks on the Welsh landlords would kill a 
peasant proprietary. Peasant proprietors flourish in 
france in no small measure, because there the rights of 
property in land are enforced as ruthlessly and with as 
great expedition as the rights of personal property are in 
all civilised countries. We believe that an eviction can 
take place in France at any time after 12 o’clock on the 
day the rent becomes in arrear. Holding possession, 
demanding more time, and insisting on reductions, are 
unknown to French practice. The rights of property 
in land are not possessed on sufferance, but without 
challenge ; and men are no more looked upon as 
scoundrels for demanding rent than for asking to have 
their bills paid. One case is looked upon as precisely like 
the other. Hence the labourer in France is not worried 
and handicapped by the possession of a plot of ground. 
If he cannot, for any reason, work it himself, he has no 
fear of being unable to obtain for it its full market price. 
If we want to get small proprietors in England, and to see 
the people holding the land once more, we must give up 
talk of the kind indulged in by Mr. Gladstone. That leads 
straight to a Socialistic system, and nowhere else. Only 
by treating private property in land in the way the French 
treat it, shall we get the people back on the land. They 
are not coming back from a desire to be told that the land 
is not theirs to do what they will with, but is rather the 
heritage of the man who can prove himself least capable. 





THE ITALIAN DISSOLUTION. 


OUNT KALNOKY, in his speech of last week to the 
Austro-Hungarian Delegations, was, perhaps, a little 

too optimistic. He evidently imagined that the pressure 
of military. expenditure in the States of the Triple Alliance 
had become so chronic, that the nations would bear it as 
men bear an accustomed pain, sadly, but without per- 
ceptible loss of energy. They had begun, he said, in spite 
of the pressure and of their apprehensions, to make con- 
tracts for periods far ahead. That is true, we imagine, 


in a great degree, at least about Germany, where society 
is disciplined like a regiment ; about Austria, where some 
of the conditions of life are exceptionally lenient; and 
even about Hungary, where the electing class has 
unusual political sense, and the body of the people 


to form independent opinions. It m 
however, if it is el true of Italy, Tne outed 
ing class there, with the King at its head, has —— 
the Triple Alliance as a necessary defence against Pree 
but it is sorely put to it to reconcile the milit _ 
penditure which the Alliance involves with the — ies 
necessities of a country where Nature gives everstii 
but where man is apt to think that stretchin ire 
hand is work. There is a chronic deficit in Ttal ~—_ 
the country is already taxed as severely as the 7 
will bear, the voters show symptoms of disliking a Santry 
which produces so inconvenient a result, A Dali 
party is rising up both in Parliament and the ¢ ~ 
tuencies, which, rather than pay more, or risk a Ps 
catastrophe, would retire from the Alliance, com te . 
with France, and devote the energy of the Gon — 
solely to fostering economic progress. It is not ber 
furious, for it is still afraid of France—which hates Tha 
not only for its policy, but for presuming to exist—anq / 
the Catholic opinion which would restore Rome to - 
Papacy ; but still it would try the experiment, and is aided 
by all the Republicans, all the remaining Particularists, q d 
all the Socialists within the Peninsula. The Republican, 
in particular, are distinctly French in sympathy, Th 
Government, therefore, has determined on economy be 
finding a man—Signor Giolitti—with the necessary con. 
viction and nerve, it has asked the country, through 4 
Dissolution decreed on the 10th inst., to sanction a resolute 
effort in that direction. Signor Giolitti, in fact, puts to 
the people the question whether it will hold on to the 
Alliance, on the terms the Alliance is intended to enfore 
at the cost of economic reform. 

To outsiders the answer seems certain, especially as the 
Alliance in itself is popular, the Italians dreading the 
French, and hating to be left alone ; but the temper of 
Italians is peculiar. They wish, in a general way, to pay 
their debts, quite understanding the value of credit; ani 
they bear their taxes reasonably well—even the dreadful 
Grist Tax, which would not be borne in England, pro- 
ducing no insurrections—but they hate rigidity in the 
collection of those taxes, and they loathe the idea of 
reduced State expenditure. On the first point, their 
notion is that Government should be good-natured, 
that it should wink at evasions, should tolerate a 
certain lenity in its collectors, and should make dis. 
tinctions between those who can pay easily and those 
who pay, as it were, groaning. The people are not 
precisely dishonest, but they have exactly the feeling 
about all taxes which the English coast population used to 
have about the customs,—that cheating the revenue officers 
was a venial offence, and that too much severity towards 
smugglers’ respectable accomplices was a little cruel. The 
evasions, therefore, are wide-spread, and it is said that, in 
one way or another, 10 per cent. of the legal amount of the 
taxes never reaches the Treasury at all. Some is stolen, 
especially in the Stamp Department ; some is not asked for, 
to avoid local hatred; and payment of some is evaded by 
acute or half-humorous devices. An economic Ministry will 
not stand this, and as the Italians usually pity everybody 
except the State, this “ rigidity as of Prussians” may cost 
them many votes. Then, if there is to be economy, there 
must be large and summary dismissal of needless officials, 
each of whom, besides his salary, costs something by making 
work for himself, and this rouses an irritation in Italy 
hardly comprehensible to Englishmen. One would think 
the peasantry, at least, would hate to see gangs of idle 
clerks and inspectors with nothing to do; but it is not s0. 
The incurable idea of Italy, as of Bengal and of Ireland, 
is that the educated poor ought to have places; that the 
Government which refuses them is mean, and that the 
Government which dismisses those who have got them 
is heartlessly callous. The educated, for their patt, 
grow as angry when a pleasant young clerk is dis 
missed because he is not wanted, as [rishmen when a farmer 
is evicted for not paying; and the taxpayers who sek 
no clerkships sympathise out of pure good-nature and 
carelessness about details. Signor Gliolitti, therefor, 
rouses not only a passionate opposition among the in- 
terested, but a good deal of hostility among the disit- 
terested, all of which will tell at the polling-booths 
Lastly, there is the burning question of public works 
The Italians think, like most continental peoples, that the 
State should pay for all public works, or, at all events 





have hardly risen to the level at which men begin 





should “aid” them by grants and guarantees. The 
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try is just in the stage where it needs them, and | 
country ealth is never sufficient for their rapid con- 
local hx while private wealth is invested in more 
st ’ ways. Every district, therefore, demands its 
indo improvements,” and as many of the demands are 
: ate the stoppage of public works creates a furious 
gran . "each locality believing that it is treated by the 
7 tec with special disfavour. The stoppage is, how- 
ee, rative, and is frankly embodied in the programme 
ch Signor Giolitti_ has laid before the country. It is | 
rte possible, therefore, that the result of the elections | 
will be unfavourable to economy, and that Signor Giolitti | 
raay be dismissed from power before he has had the oppor- 
tunity of realising any of his projects. If that is the 
cate “the Triple Alliance will be sensibly weakened, 
for although the Government will not be ordered to 
yithdraw from it—that matter being left to the King 
_the conditions of the Alliance demand a certain 
extent of costly military preparation. The object of 
the combination 18 to resist an enemy in the field ; and 
Italy is not prepared to be quite ready for this con- 
tingency, the guarantees given her against attack become, 
pro tanto, useless. The very purpose of the extra military 
expenditure is to be ready for mobilisation in ten days; 
and if this is given up—and it is this which costs the 
money—the utility of the Italian Army as a wing of the 
oreat Army of Central Europe is seriously diminished. 
The election, therefore, involves almost directly the whole 
future of Italy. There is no resource to be found in further 
taxation, for it would not be borne; and the creation of 
monopolies, like that of petroleum, suggested in the appeal 
to the electors, is a project the result of which is most un- 
certain. What is there to monopolise except petroleum, 
which, by itself, can hardly produce any serious sum a year ? 
It will be observed that the circumstance which Count 
Kalnoky regards with a certain favour, viz., the chronic 
character of the military preparedness, is exactly the cir- 
cumstance which paralyses Italian financiers. Any State 
can make an effort at economy for two or three years, or 
can bear extra temporary taxes, or can borrow the amount 
required to keep the Treasury solvent, but a chronic de- 
mand cannot be met by expedients like these. The theory 
is that Italy is to remain armed to the teeth for an in- 
definite period, it may be for a whole generation, and this 
is precisely what Italy is incapable, without radical fiscal 
reform, of doing. She must, to meet her need, either raise 
more money, or reduce ordinary expenses, or place her 
Army on a peace footing ; and if the country rejects the 
two former plans, only the third remains. It is possible, 
remembering the ascendancy of the King and the political 
instinct which Italy has repeatedly displayed, that an 
alternative may be discovered, and that the country may 
stumble on without changing its policy; but the weak 
point in the Triple Alliance is certainly Italy, and also 
the point at which the danger of war is most likely to 
arise. A determined King, or a strong Minister, might 
very well doubt whether war was not preferable to | 
80 burdensome a peace, and if he did doubt, he could | 
bring war on within a very few days. King Humbert re- 
pudiates that suggestion most emphatically ; but debtors 
who see @ fair chance of solvency are, of all men, the most 
audacious, and the least inclined to give scruples, whether 
of the conscience or the judgment, their just weight. We 
trust, and believe, the prevailing fear of its incalculable 
consequences will prevent war; but we cannot blind our- 
selves to the fact that a defeat of Signor Giolitti and his | 
backer, Signor Crispi, at the polls, will place the Govern- 
rt 1 in a dilemma, out of which war would be one 
possible road. 


M. RENAN ON REVOLUTIONS. 


MHE Paris correspondent of the Times has done a 

welcome thing in “hunting up” Renan’s address 
as a candidate for the Corps Législatif in May, 1869. 
It is interesting to be thus taken back to what in France 
18 emphatically ancient history,—the period before the 
war with Germany, before the advent of the Third 
Republic. Reading the address in the light of all that 
as happened since, we can speculate as to what would 
have been the state of France and Europe if his advice 
had been taken, if there had been no war and no revolu- 
tion, if all parties in the State had busied themselves in 
furthering progress and liberty. As regards war, Renan 
feared three things,—possible danger to the country, certain 














exhaustion of its resources, arrest of political progress. Two 
of these anticipations have been realised with a completeness 
which Renan, in his least cheerful mood, could never have 
imagined. But that very completeness has made him 
appear a false prophet as regards the third. When he spoke 
of war arresting ‘‘ the political progress which is in the 
way of being accomplished,” he evidently pictured to him- 
self Napoleon III. released by a successful campaign from 
the necessity of giving his subjects any more liberty than 
they already enjoyed. He did not dream of what is com- 
monly regarded as a far more rapid political progress 
than any that could have been achieved under the then 
Government, of the conversion of the Empire into a 
Republic. One, indeed, of the considerations which led 
him to deprecate a revolution, was that it would “ pave the 
way for a reaction more deplorable than that which we 
witnessed in 1848.” Evidently he could not conceive of a 
Republic which would not be speedily followed by a restora- 
tion. He underrated the extent to which his countrymen 
had learnt to distrust reactions, the amount of bad govern- 
ment they would endure rather than tread again the old 
round of revolution and counter-revolution. 

Yet, if we suppose these counsels followed, and France 
still governed by a Napoleon, we shall see reason to doubt 
whether, even in this point, Renan was not wiser than 
those whom he addressed. Though revolution has been 
less disastrous than he expected it to be, war has been 
immeasurably more so, and the temper which brought 
about revolution had certainly some share in bringing 
about war. Let us concede, at all events for the purpose 
of argument, that the origin commonly assigned in France 
to the disasters of 1870 is the true one, and admit 
that Napoleon III. declared war because he was afraid 
even in appearance to make concessions to Prussia. Even 
then the revolutionary temper will not be wholly guiltless 
of the misery which war has entailed. For it was the 
fear which Napoleon III. had of the revolutionary temper 
that put concessions to Prussia out of the question. He 
had seemingly satisfied himself that it was no longer pos- 
sible to govern France on the principles of the coup d'état. 
He had begun to make advances—feeble, indeed, and 
tentative, but still advances—in the direction of consti- 
tutional government. His uncertainty as to the spirit in 
which these advances would be received, had probably a large 
share in inclining him towardswar. If he could have trusted 
the French Liberals to take the line the French Conser- 
vatives have been taking lately, if they had distinguished 
between institutions and administration, between the 
Empire as it had been and the Empire as it still might be 
made, he might have had the courage to be conciliatory ; 
and though the conviction of Prince Bismarck, that the 
defeat of France was indispensable to the security of 
Prussia, would have placed great obstacles in his path, he 
might have succeeded in averting war. France, it is true, 
would not have regained her liberties without many de- 
mands on her forbearance ; possibly, indeed, some of them 
might have been withheld till the Emperor’s death. But 
it would have been worth her while to bear with an 
imperfect constitution, if, by doing so, she could have 
escaped the capitulations of Sedan and Metz, the loss of 
two provinces, and the burden of the war-debt. 

Renan’s address suggests a larger inquiry. Are revo- 
lutions ever necessary? This is quite distinct from the 
inquiry whether they are beneficial. They may always 
have been worth their cost, and yet that cost may always 
have been excessive. Often as we have had to regret the 
policy of recent French Governments, we do not doubt 
that France is better off under the Third Republic than 
she was or could have been under a Napoleonic despotism. 
Indeed, the evil which is the main cause of the errors 
in Republican administration is the product of Napoleonic 
despotism. It was this, more than anything élse, that 
engendered that habitual indifference to public affairs 
which is the despair of the better sort of French poli- 
ticians. It is quite possible, however, to hold this view, 
and yet to regret that the Napoleonic despotism was not 
allowed gradually to transform itself into a Napoleonic 
Constitutionalism. France did not pay more for freedom 
than it was worth, but she may still have paid a larger 
sum than would bave sufficed to buy it. In the cost of 
revolutions must be included the reactions that so often 
follow them. The cost of the French Revolution of 1848, 
for example, has not been properly reckoned up until we 
have included in it the coup d'état and the years of 
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suppression that followed it. To escape this would have 
been cheaply bought by a longer tolerance of Guizot and 
his citizen King. All that was faulty in the Monarchy of 
July might have been put right without a revolution, and, 
though the eager spirits of the Provisional Government 
would have lost the enjoyment of some social experiments, 
they would have escaped years of exile or suppression. 
No doubt the Revolution of 1848 tells with exceptional 
force against revolutionary methods. The dispropor- 
tion between the evils against which the movement was 
directed, and those which overtook it in the end, is 
unusually great. But in almost every case there is 
room, at least, for hesitation. Carlyle has taught us to 
regard the first French Revolution as an inevitable catas- 
trophe ; but De Tocqueville and Taine draw quite another 
lesson from the facts, and one which seems more naturally 
to follow from them. They show us the genuine anxiety 
there was on the part of the privileged classes to lay aside 
all that made their position injurious to others, the immense 
opportunities for amendment that were lost sight of in the 
rapture of destruction. It may be that some of the sensa- 
tional incidents of the early revolutionary epoch were 
really needed to mark the change that had come over 
France, but the gains of July and August, 1789, might have 
been gathered in, without the excesses that succeeded them, 
in order of time, though not in order of ideas. Here, too, the 
reaction against these excesses must be allowed for in esti- 
mating what France had to pay for them. It was these 
that gave her the first Napoleon, the European war, the 
retreat from Moscow, the disaster at Waterloo. We have 
not measured the cost of the Terror until every one of these 
has been allowed for. 

Another illustration, which at first sight may seem less 
appropriate, is the English Reformation. We say nothing 
of the similar movement in Germany, because that may 
have been necessary to create the belief that Rome was a 
power that could be broken with. But when we look at 
the Reformation, with its compromises, its hesitation, its 
unwillingness to break wholly with the past, its constant 
reference to an ecclesiastical golden age which probably 
never existed; when we mark how large a share the re- 
forming, as opposed to the destructive, temper had in 
shaping the English Church as we know it, it is impos- 
sible not to speculate what would have been the influence 
exerted by this temper at Trent if the English nation had 
been represented there. Had Henry VIII. been a good 
man instead of a bad one, or had Catherine borne him a 
son, this would almost certainly have happened. The 
whole strength of the English Crown and the English 
Episcopate would have gone to make the counter-Reforma- 
tion ; and the future of Catholicism, and with it of religion 
in Europe, might have been radically changed. 








THE GENIUS OF TENNYSON. 

HOSE who, in 1842, when Tennyson’s first important 
poems were published, were just old enough to love 
poetry, and yet young enough to have no prepossessions or 
prejudices against poetry of a new type, probably owe more 
to the great poet who is just dead, than either his own con- 
temporaries, whose taste in poetry was formed before his 
poems were published, or those younger generations which have 
grown up to find Tennyson’s fame well established and taken 
for granted by the whole world around them. An original poet 
is usually more or less unwelcome to those who have formed 
their own taste on older models; and yet there is something 
in the young which rather resents the conventional praise of 
the society in which they live, and delights to discover a 
literary hero for themselves. The death of the Poet- 
Laureate has brought a severe shock to those whose earliest 
intellectual youth was saturated with admiration for his rich, 
grave, measured, and elaborate genius, who in their College 
days declaimed to themselves the stately rhetoric of 
* Locksley Hall,” brooded over the glowing pictures of the 
“Dream of Fair Women” and “The Palace of Art,” 
wandered at will into the Palace of the Sleeping Beauty, 
followed all the windings of the subtle controversy between 
“The Two Voices,” accompanied Sir Bedivere to the lake 
into which he was so reluctant to plunge Excalibur, and 
gazed at their own College friendships through the 
same “vinous mist” which coloured so charmingly the 
“lyrical monologue ” of Will Waterproof at the ‘ Cock ;’ and 
all this, long before they had any opinion on the comparative 





merits of the many great English poets. Those who 

growing up, but not yet grown up, in 1842, can hard] Pass 
how much of their ideal of life they owe to Tonnpins how 
how much to the innate bias of their own character me 
only know that they owe him very much of the imagin Ps y 
scenery of their own minds, much of their insight fake a 
doubts and faith of their contemporaries, much of their politi ; 
preference for “ ordered freedom,” and much, too, of their ms 
tidious discrimination between the various notes of tender a 
pathetic song. But they will find some difficulty in dete . 
mining what it is that Tennyson has most effectually tan it 
them to enjoy and dread, where he has enlarged to most — 
pose the range of their love and reverence, and stimulated 
most powerfully their recoil from ugliness and evil, 

We should say that perhaps the most distinctive, th 
not the most striking and impressive characteristic of T. 
son’s genius, was the definitely artistic character of his p 
There is not a single one of his greater poems which does not 
bear the signs of careful thought and meditation, not to say 
study. There is both care and ease in every line,—the care of 
delicate touches, the ease which hides the care. Tennyson 
is not a poet whose poetry bubbles up and flows on with 
the superfluous buoyancy and redundancy of a fountain or 
arapid. It is inlaid with conscious emotion, saturated with 
purpose and reflection. Its grace and ease,—and it is almost 
always graceful and easy,—are the grace and ease of a flexible 
and vigilant attention. There is what theologians cal] 
“recollection” in every line. He is as much artist as poet, 
Nothing that he says seems to be unconscious. Even hig 
passion is deliberate and more patient than stormy :— 

“ Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die, 

I waited underneath the dawning hills, 

Aloft the mountain lawn was dewy-dark, 

And dewy-dark aloft the mountain pine ; 

Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris, 

Leading a jet-black goat, white horned, white-hooved, 

Came up from reedy Simois, all alone.” 
What a richly painted picture is there, and that is Tennyson's 
usual style. Every verse of “The Palace of Art,” every verse 
of “The Dream of Fair Women,” is a separate work of art, a 
separate compartment of a great whole. Consider only the 
rich workmanship, the masterly concentration of care on such 
a pair of stanzas as the following in the picture of Cleopatra: 

“ Her warbling voice, a lyre of widest range, 

Struck by all passion did fall down and glance 


From tone to tone, and glided through all change 
Of liveliest utterance. 


ough 
enny- 
oetry, 


When she made pause, I knew not for delight ; 
Because with sudden motion from the ground 
She raised her piercing orbs, and filled with light 
The interval of sound.” 
That is no ripple of artless eloquence. It is the very opulence 
of richly wrought imaginative speech. 

And Tennyson’s art is as signal in the careful ordering and 
evolution of his thoughts as in the painting of his pictures. 
Examine the structure of “The Two Voices,” or of the argu- 
ment with Scepticism, in “In Memoriam,” and you will find 
how carefully the evolution of the whole is planned, how the 
simple and more obvious difficulties are dealt with first, the 
larger and wider further on, and how the whole presents the 
effect of a fully studied and gradually developed plan 
Tennyson was evidently one of those 

«Who rowing hard against the stream, 

Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 

And did not dream it was a dream,” 
as he himself describes them. And yet he was willing to 
listen with rapt attention to all who did dream it was a dream, 
that he might fully read all that was in their heart, and bring 
it to the judgment of his own larger and wider and richer 
experience. 

Great as Tennyson was as an artist, he not unfrequently 
erred on the side of redundancy in the use of light and 
colour. His richly jewelled speech,—as in “Enoch Arden,” 
—sometimes distracted attention from the substance of his 
narrative. He occasionally filled his canvas too full of 
glowing and enamelled fancy. His poems, especially in 
the middle period of his genius, are almost too much cou- 
cerned with the pageantry and sentiment of life, so that 
the outline is lost in the richness of the detail. Sometimes, 
too, he harps too much on the minor key,—as in that reiterated 
refrain, “Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die,” which over- 








loads the beauty of “(Enone” with its plaintive wail, or on the 
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hos of “The May Queen,” or “Mariana in 
mnerronghs Poe This is the chief defect of his art. But 
the ye wholly absent from those studies in which he 
awe 4 voluntarily the self-restraint, and even something of 
ane of the classical models. In poems like “ Tithonus ” 


erit 
en ” his art rises to its highest perfection :— 


«T ask’d thee, ‘Give me immortality.’ 

Then didst thou grant mine asking with a smile, 

Like wealthy men who care not how they give. 

But thy strong Hours indignant work’d their wills 

And beat me down and marr’d and wasted me, 

And though they could not end me, left me maim’d 

To dwell in presence of immortal youth. 

Immortal age beside immortal youth, 

‘And all I was, in ashes. Can thy love, 

Thy beauty make amends, tho’ even now 

Close over us, the silver star, thy guide, 

Shines in those tremulous eyes that fill with tears 

To hear me? Let me go; take back thy gift.” 
There we see the artist at his highest point,—the intensity 
of the feeling not allowed to overflow into any excess or 
redundancy of expression, but restrained with something of 
the severe simplicity of the Attic genius, while yet the passion 
of the rhythm, and a note or two of modern despair, betray 
the depth of self-conscious anguish that beats beneath the 
surface of the antique legend. In many of the finest cantos 
of “The Idylls of the King,”—especially in “ The Coming of 
Arthur” and “ The Passing of Arthur,’—there is the same 
refined intensity, kept strictly within the severest limits. 
And where this is so, we recognise in Tennyson one of the 
greatest artists of all time. His modernness, however, 
too often betrays itself by a reiteration, an emphasis of 
expression,—especially where the mood is one of pathos,— 
that verges on the morbid vein of our own too plaintive and 
garrulous generation. 


This tendency, however, to be too microscopic and elaborate 
in the structure of his poems of pathos, is itself the secret of 
his strength when he takes a theme like that of “ In Memoriam,” 
and devotes all his great powers to the task of delineating the 
various phases of human grief, when he confronts us with the 
dismay and doubts to which it gives rise, and shows us the con- 
viction that springs ultimately out of them, if they are fairly 
faced, that the deeper affections have a future before them of 
which death is only the beginning. In a poem of this 
kind, great delicacy and minuteness of treatment, and great 
power of expatiating on all the various phases of doubt and 
faith, is absolutely necessary, if the poem is to be a perfect 
one. And probably no poem of the kind has ever been 
written which succeeds so completely in throwing a glorious 
rainbow upon the black cloud. “In Memoriam” would have 
lost half its value if it had not struck all the chords of a pro- 
foundly patient and tenacious sorrow, and dwelt on the blank 
despair, the tremulous hope, the humility of love, the tyranny 
of the senses, the insurrection of the conscience against that 
tyranny, the testimony of the spirit, the indomitable elasticity 
of faith, with all the vividness and freshness of a great imagi- 
nation and an intellect of a candour and courage of something 


like prophetic calibre. When -has the humility of love, in 


dwelling on a friend’s higher state of being, ever before been 
painted with such strength and tenderness as in itself to 
more than compensate the supposed inequality of the two 
natures so compared ?— 


“ He past ; a soul of nobler tone ; 
My spirit loved, and loves him yet 
Like some poor girl whose heart is set 
On one whose rank exceeds her own. 


In mixing with his proper sphere, 
She finds the baseness of her lot, 
Half jealous of she knows not what, 

And envying all that meet him there. 


Th? little village looks forlorn ; 
She sighs amid her narrow days, 
Moving about the household ways, 
In that dark house where she was born. 


The foolish neighbours come and go 
And tease her till the day draws by ; 
At night she weeps, ‘ How vain am I! 
How should he love a thing so low ?’” 
And where in all Literature has the protest of the spirit 
against the triumph of physical Nature over its higher life, 
been conceived and expressed with so much intensity as in 


this great poem, of which even the following splendid lines are 
hardly more than an average specimen :— 
* And he, shall he, 
Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


Who lov’d, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or seal’d within the iron hills ? ” 
How many of those who followed Lord Tennyson to his grave 
in the great Abbey on Wednesday must have been haunted, as 
was the present writer, by the deep passion of that indignant 
question! It took all Tennyson’s pertinacious fidelity, all the 
passion of his devoted love, all the patience of his plaintive- 
ness, to give to the world such a poem as his “ In Memoriam ” 
on the early death of Arthur Hallam. His favourite minor 
key, swelling at the close into the exultation of victorious 
faith, was the true setting for that rosary of grief. 

There is a good deal more difference of feeling about the 
spiritual element in “The Idylls of the King.” King Arthur 
has not been a favourite with many of the best critics, 
though it is easy to discern that it was half in memory of 
the glorified friend of his youth, and only half in honour of 
the hero of the Round Table, that Tennyson’s Idylls were 
conceived and executed. It is very difficult to delineate a per- 
fect nature,—at least, in a mere man,—without exciting the 
grudging spirit which takes umbrage at any assumption of 
sanctity; and it may perhaps be admitted that in the closing 
scene of “ Guinevere,” Arthur does assume too much of the 
stainlessness and sinlessness which belonged only to one who 
was more than man. But even with this admission, we 
believe that “The Idylls of the King” contain a wonder- 
fully fine “romance of eternity,’ to use an expression 
of M. Renan’s,—which he misapplies to something much 
greater than any romance,—and that the picture of the 
faith and failure, and especially of the faith in failure, 
of the King, contains one of the noblest of the many 
noble though imperfect poetic ideals of our day. The 
warnings with which Arthur opens the quest for the holy 
grail, and the foreboding vision of the collapse of his kingdom 
with which he sums up the story of these self-consuming or 
defeated hopes, seem to us the finest possible comments on 
the craving of enthusiasts for religious excitement, which the 
spiritual wisdom of man has ever uttered. We quote the 
closing words of the passage in which Arthur insists that the 
excessive enthusiasm of mystics has wrecked the reign of 
law and righteousness, and yet claims for himself visions more 
than they all,—but visions meant to strengthen for, not to 
distract from, the true work of life :— 

« And some among you held that if the King 

Had seen the sight, he would have sworn the vow: 

Not easily, seeing that the King must guard 

That which he rules, and is but as the hind 

To whom a space of land is given to plough, 

Who may not wander from the allotted field 

Before his work be done; but being done 

Let Visions of the night, or of the day 

Come as they will; and many a time they come 

Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 

This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 

This air that smites his forehead is not air, 

But vision,—yea his very hand and foot— 

In moments when he feels he cannot die, 

And knows himself no vision to himself, 

Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 

Who rose again; ye have seen what ye have seen.” 
That, we have the means of knowing, was more or less a 
transcript of Tennyson’s own experience. It witnesses to 
something like the same experience of the nothingness of all 
material things which Wordsworth claimed for himself in the 
great “Ode on the Intimations of Immortality.” And the 
picture of the impending moral catastrophe in “The Last 
Tournament” is still grander. There we see the moral ana- 
logue of “ragged rims of thunder brooding low, and shadow 
streaks of rain.” Whatever may be the shortcomings in the 
picture of Arthur, “The Idylls of the King” seem to us to 
contain a most powerful delineation of the various conflicts 
between earthly passions and spiritual aims. If the literary 
perfection be less complete than that of “In Memoriam,” the 
design was richer, and covered a much wider field. 

And Tennyson’s ideal of spiritual life included not only 





the individual, but the nation. No one can read these visions 
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of the Arthurian kingdom without being conscious that the 
poet’s eye was fixed on the spiritual ambitions and the 
spiritual shrinkings and timidities of his own country and 
his own day. Indeed, he expressly says so in his epilogue 
addressed to the Queen. His sympathy with deeds of valour 
makes the English heart beat higher. His dread of anything 
like national insincerity or unmanly self-distrust raised the 
courage and daring of his fellow-countrymen to their proper 
level. And he ended his Idylls with one of the finest ex- 
hortations to his own people which our language contains :— 
“ The loyal to their Crown 

Are loyal to their own far sons, who love 

Our ocean-empire with her boundless homes 

For ever-broadening England, and her throne 

In our vast Orient, and one isle, one isle 

That knows not her own greatness; if she knows 

And dreads it, we are fall’n.” 
Never was Tennyson greater than when he spoke for the 
nation with something like the authority of one conscious of 
the nation’s reverence and trust. 


But perhaps the highest point which Tennyson’s poetry 
ever reached was in those exquisite little lyrics which test the 
inspiration of a poet more even than more massive struc- 
tures. He was not great in drama, though his insight into 
ruling passions and purposes, especially when dealing with the 
simpler and rougher and more massive character of half- 
developed natures, was profound, as is shown by his sketch 
of the “Grandmother,” of the two “Northern Farmers,” 
and of the “Northern Cobbler,” who conquers his passion 
for drink by boldly confronting the tempter day after day in 
the shape of a great bottle of gin. But these were the inci- 
dental triumphs of a great poet. For the most part, his 
concrete characters are not powerful. His figures have no 
wealth of life in them, and their actions do not carry you on. 
But though on ground of this kind he could not touch the 
hem of Shakespeare’s garment, the little songs with which the 
dramas and the longer poems are interspersed are, for beauty, 
tenderness, and sweetness, quite Shakespearian. And they 
have, moreover, very frequently asingularly dramatic effect,— 
Fair Rosamond’s little song, for instance, in Becket :— 

“ Rainbow, stay, 
Gleam upon gloom, 
Bright as my dream 
Rainbow, stay ! 
But it passes away, 
Gloom upon gleam, 
Dark as my doom— 
O rainbow stay.” 

It is the same with the lovely song, “ Come into the garden, 
Maud,”’—perhaps the most perfect of its kind in English 
literature,—and Enid’s song, “ Turn, fortune, turn thy wheel,” 
and with Maid Marian’s song, “ Love flew in at the window,” 
in his Foresters. There is singular beauty and even dra- 
matic effect in that song, as there is in all Tennyson’s 
songs,—only they are all the songs of a musing and 
meditative fancy, not of a wild and free imagination. 
Milton spoke of Shakespeare as “Sweetest Shakespeare, 
Fancy’s child,” warbling “ his native wood-notes wild.” That 
description would never have applied to Tennyson. His 
wood-notes are not wild. They are, perhaps, even more 
beautiful, but they are also less simple. They are, to 
Shakespeare’s songs, what the garden rose is to the wild 
rose,—richer, fuller, more wonderful works of art, but with 
less of that exquisite singleness of effect which conquers by 
its very modesty. Tennyson’s songs are miracles of gaiety or 
pathos, or wonder or grief; especially of grief. Our language 
has never elsewhere reached the special beauty of his “ Tears, 
idle tears,” or his “Break, break, break;” nor for magic 
of sound has the spell of his “Blow, bugles, blow” ever 
been commanded by another. But even these perfect blossoms 
of song are all the growth of highly complex conditions of 
thought or feeling, which show themselves in the elaborate 
delicacy and harmony of their structure. High culture is of 
the very essence of Tennyson’s poetry, be it picture, or 
playful reverie, or love, or sorrow, or self-reproach. He is, 
indeed, the living refutation of Carlyle’s theory that genius is 
never self-conscious. Without clear self-consciousness, there 
could never have been a Tennyson, and therefore, without 
clear self-consciousness, one of the highest types of genius 
would be impossible. 











re 
MR. LECKY ON THE STUDY OF History. 

HE criticism we feel disposed to pass on Mr, Lecky’s ¢ 
. ’ * X. 
cellent lecture on ‘“ History,” delivered on Wedn 
before the Birmingham and Midland Institute, jg th 

expects too much of ordinary men. Students of history wh 
2 : ; tens ; 0 

can give to it a large portion of their lives will be benefited 
by his advice, but ordinary persons, such as must have made 

up the greater portion of his audience, will only be repelled } 
it from—as we entirely agree with Mr. Lecky in thinking 
one of the most instructive of all studies. If all that ig 
necessary, they will say, we must just leave history to the 
experts. Mr. Lecky, in fact, is thinking rather of the his. 
torians, among whom he himself holds so high a rank, than cf 
those to whom their work is to be beneficial. He does not 
decry the old method of studying history as a series of exciting 
dramas, with great actors on the stage, whose conduct excites 
or warns, elevates or degrades the spectators, but he evidently 
thinks it an insufficient method. He prefers that which hag 
arisen later, by which the student is compelled to investigate the 
causes of events, to learn about peoples instead of their rulers, 
the “physiology of nations” instead of the characteristicg 
of their leading men, or the results of their great conflicts in 
arms. He would not dwell on Miltiades, but on the causes 
of the development of the Athenian force; would pass by the 
Persian Kings to ascertain why their huge hosts were, in 
crucial operations, so liable to defeat. He would not have 
history “a series of biographies,” but “a really intelligent 
study. One of the first tasks that every sincere student should 
set before himself is to endeavour to understand what is the 
dominant idea or characteristic of the period with which he ig 
occupied ; what forces chiefly ruled it; what forces were then 
rising into a dangerous ascendency, and what forces were on the 
decline; what illusions, what exaggerations, what false hopes 
and unworthy influences chiefly prevailed. It is only when 
studied in this spirit that the true significance of history is dis. 
closed.” That isa large demand on the student, and that is not 
all, for Mr. Lecky demands also another set of studies :— 
“ Another branch of history which I would especially commend 
to the attention of all political students is the history of institu. 
tions in the constantly fluctuating conditions of human life, 
No institution has ever remained for a long period unaltered. 
Sometimes with changed beliefs and changed conditions 
institutions lose all their original utility. They become simply 
useless, obstructive, and corrupt; and though by mere passive 
resistance they may continue to exist long after they have 
ceased to serve any good purpose, they will at last be under. 
mined by their own abuses. Other institutions, on the other 
hand, show that true characteristic of vitality, the power of 
adapting themselves to changed conditions and new utilities. 
Few things in history are more interesting and more in- 
structive than a careful study of these transformations. 
There is probably no better test of the political genius of a 
nation than the power which it possesses of adapting old 
institutions to new wants.” That is most excellent advice for 
a tenth per cent. of all men, those who mean really to know 
history, so that, if they wrote it, they could add to the know- 
ledge of the world; but if it is addressed to even the majority 
of the class that learns something, their acceptance of it will 
simply end in their knowing no history. Even the regular 
students of the subject, if they have but three years to give to 
it, are compelled, if they learn on this method, as almost all now 
do, to restrict the area of their studies, and come out of the 
Universities, knowing not history, but “ periods.” They under- 
stand the time, say, of Henry VIIL., as well as Mr. Lecky does, 
know what institutions were flourishing, and what dying away, 
what was the condition of the people, and what their aspira- 
tions, and even, if they are very intelligent, what were the 
speculative ideas which dominated leading English minds; 
but of how they all came there, what made England, what 
manner of men they were who did these deeds, and thought 
these thoughts, and sighed for these Utopias, real and unreal, 
they know nothing whatever. They have not the time, on the 
“better method” of study, to learn the great outline of the 
narrative of the world, and emerge into active life very much 
in the position of doctors who should know all that concerned 
the stomach or the heart or the brain, but had no conception of 
the relation of the bones, or even of the muscles, which give the 
skeleton its only effective powers. They have learned too well 
what they know to have left themselves time or energy to 
acquire even a dim comprehension of that mass of facts which 
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js essential before their knowledge can develop any breadth of 
thought. Tf they could realise Mr. Lecky’s dream, they would 
indeed have acquired wisdom ; but they cannot realise it, and 
they have acquired, instead of wisdom—or, rather, the enlarged 

wer of deduction which history should confer—a set of 
ee facts which may or may not be applicable to the 
history daily transacting round them. Suppose they know, 
even profoundly, the history of the Reformation, but do not 
\now the history of Christianity, how much will that help 
them to comprehend the conflict between the Church and 
Nonconformity, or to decide in their own minds the result on 
religion of widely extended suffrage ? 

This was the merit of the old and now repudiated method 
of teaching history. It enabled men, and induced men who 
never hoped to be historians, to learn the outlines of it, to put 
into their minds a general outline of the whole narrative, and 
to fill that up with details only when imperatively necessary. 
They were interested in the great personages, they were 
excited by the great dramas, and they gradually acquired, 
from curiosity and intellectual interest, rather than careful 
study, a general idea of the whole movement. Some of their 
information came from Shakespeare, and some from Scott, 
some from historians as careful as Gibbon, and some from men 
as easily satisfied as Rollin; none of it was quite exact, and for 
very little of it could they quote first-hand authority ; but still, 
they had a good general idea, which greatly enlarged their 
minds, and enabled them instantly to utilise any better piece of 
information which came to them in after-life. Above all, it 
enabled them to read with interest and understanding,—an ac- 
quisition which, so far as we see, is constantly wanting to these 
students of a period. We saw one the other day trying to 
get up the history of the Crusades. Being intelligent, he 
learned a great deal very rapidly, especially about the motive of 
the Crusades, and the condition of mind which prompted them; 
but he was hopelessly puzzled by two things. How came the 
Saracens to be a Power, and to hold Jerusalem, and what in the 
world placed a Greek Empire, a Christian Empire, yet so hos- 
tile to the Crusaders, so grand and yet so powerless to resist a 
few thousand barbarians with no supplies, right across their 
path? Would it not have been better for that student, quite a 
real personage, to have known the general outline of history 
even in its barest form, and when he wanted to explore the 
Crusades, to have filled in without difficulty all that was 
acquired by the new reading? It seems at least, to us, that 
this was the first condition of acquiring from the study any 
of the wisdom, the acquisition of which, we entirely agree 
with Mr. Lecky, is the grand object of studying history 
at all. There is little to be got out of it without know- 
ledge of detail, but there is nothing without knowledge 
of outline; and the majority, say of Birmingham men, 
cannot acquire both in youth, unless, indeed, they have 
that passionate interest in the subject which we should 
say is excited in ninety-nine men in a hundred only by 
the dramatic events which the new system passes by with a 
certain contempt. Never mind about the scenic catastrophe 


‘of Agincourt. Learn only the institutions, habits, and pre- 


dilections which made of English tenants and tenants’ sons 
such a magnificent body of infantry,—that is the new advice. 
Well, they will not; though they might if the battle itself 
and the personality of Henry V. had first excited their 
enthusiastic interest. In other words, the old method, 
which pretty much left the history of Agincourt to Shake- 
speare, that is, to a well-told and exciting tradition, taught 
more to one who knew the general outline of the history of the 
two countries, than an attempt to understand the causes, the 
institutions, the conditions which led to the result of that great 
battle would teach. We speak, be it remembered, of the ordi- 
nary man, the kind of man who is to learn from belonging to 
a Birmingham Institute, and admit in advance all that can 
be alleged against the older system. We recognise fully the 
absurdity in many ways of a mode of teaching history, which, 
to this hour, leaves half the educated youths of Europe with 
an immovable belief that the population of Athens was 
self-governing, and that Rome was originally a Republic 
under universal suffrage and an elected Executive, ignor- 
ing through all ancient history the slave basis upon 
which society rested. All we contend is, that if the his- 


tory of Rome is to be learned in the modern way, it 
will not be learned at all by the majority, and that the 
It is like the “exhaustive” 


few will learn nothing else. 


method of teaching geography, which ends, for most of those 
subjected to it, in a minute knowledge of the outlines, rivers, 
mountains, geology, agriculture, and meteorology of some one 
country—sometimes, by good luck, their own, as in the United 
States—but in no general idea of the world, the relation of 
its countries to each other, their comparative size—just ask 
any men so trained questions on that—or even its great routes. 
Japan might be in the Indian Ocean for anything a man 
really familiar with the shallowness of the seas round Britain, 
and almost everything else about Britain, could tell you off- 
hand. 

What, then, is it we hope from lecturers like Mr. Lecky, 
when addressing audiences between whose knowledge and 
their own the chasm is nearly impassable? First of all, what 
we do get, and in Mr. Lecky’s presence get in the best way,—a 
statement as from authority that the study of history is of 
the greatest use. Secondly, a definite injunction, with illus- 
trations, as to the necessity of acquiring as a foundation a 
general idea of the history of the world, of the skeleton to 
which everything that has movement, and charm of form and 
colour, must always be attached, and must from first to last 
depend on; and, thirdly, a sketch of the method by which, in 
the lecturer’s judgment, it is possible for a man so equipped to 
obtain the detailed knowledge he desires or needs. That method 
can only be picking the brains of authoritative books, as 
Mr. Lecky, for example, would pick the brains of original 
authorities. That art is still unknown to the English middle- 
class man, but he could cultivate it as easily as he learns the 
information, often recondite, necessary for his trade. He 
needs, above all, the aid of the bibliographer ; and we believe 
it would be perfectly possible for a man like Mr. Lecky, in a 
two-hours’ lecture on authorities, to do more to make the 
study of history facile, and therefore pleasant, than has been 
accomplished yet by all the advocates of the new method. 
But the bibliographer is useful only to the man who knows 
the outline of history as he knows the multiplication-table. 
He does not learn the latter either by studying the theory of 
numbers or the gradual growth of the modern system of 
writing figures down. 





THE PRACTICE OF OBSERVING. 

T would puzzle most of us, we fancy, to give an accurate 
account of the sources whence we have derived our 
knowledge; to say, with any degree of certainty: “This we 
have read in books, this we have been told, and this we have 
seen with our own eyes;” or even to form a rough estimate 
of the proportions in which reading, hearsay, and actual 
observation have severally conduced to build up that amount 
of science which we may possess. Insensibly our knowledge 
grows, remains with us, or is forgotten. Still, upon one point 
we seem to be fairly agreed, and that is, that knowledge which 
has come to us by the direct means of our own senses is more 
durable and less easily forgotten than any other, and that 
theoretical science is made doubly valuable when it can be 
certified by practical experience. Speaking the other day at 
the Gresham College, Sir James Paget laid much stress upon 
this truth, and earnestly pressed upon his hearers the necessity 
of cultivating a habit of observation. His brief address was 
simply intended to serve as a preface to a course of lectures 
which was to be given on the history and principles of biology 
by Professor Geddes; but, taking as his text the opening 
words of the Professor’s syllabus, “The rise of science out 
of practical knowledge,” Sir James preached a little sermon 
upon what he called “a great truth expressed in very 
few words,” which, on the whole, deserved a wider audience 
than that of the moment. Practical knowledge, he contended, 
knowledge acquired by observation and experiment, could be 
gained everywhere, even in London; and the science that 
arose from it was, therefore, within the reach of every one. 
We would not deny the fact, though we might humbly sug- 
gest that the reason why the Londoner is, as a rule, so far 
behind the countryman in the matter of practical knowledge, 
is contained not so much in the want of objects upon which 
to practise his powers of observation as in the want of time to 
employ them. Even a knowledge of botanical science, said 
Sir James, could be gained in London. But then the neces- 
sity of botanical science is not pressed upon the Londoner 
as it is upon the countryman; nor, if it were, would he have 








| the same leisure to pursue it. For we cannot help thinking 
i that in his anxiety to make good his case, Sir James said 
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rather too much for it, and that his advice would be rather 
difficult, if not impossible, for the ordinary man to follow. 
His own life, he remarked, had of necessity been spent 
almost entirely in practical work. But, then, it so happens 
that Sir James Paget’s work is of a kind which cannot 
but add to his knowledge, or confirm the knowledge 
which he already possesses. In the life of the average man of 
business, politician, or official, the harder the work, the less con- 
ducive it is to the storage of science. Some people are happy 
in that their life-work is always tending in the direction of 
science; others can only pursue it in their leisure hours. To 
advise the latter to find it by their own means of observation, 
would be tantamount to advising them to renounce its search 
altogether, for life would not be long enough for its acquisi- 
tion. Which of the many hundreds of branches into which 
scientific knowledge may be divided could a man hope to 
explore with any chance of success under such conditions? 
How much more likely he would be to fritter away his time 
in vain investigations which would lead him nowhere, and leave 
him witb no gain of wisdom. Unwittingly, Sir James Paget 
himself told a story which furnished an excellent illustration 
of how a passion for observation can go astray and waste 
itself. A friend of his, he said, had made observations 
on the growth of hair. For some years past he had 
been in the habit of having his hair cut at regular 
intervals, and of carefully measuring it on each occasion 
to ascertain how much it had grown. No great know- 
ledge, Sir James admitted, had come of that; but, he 
said, “there was the possibility of really valuable knowledge 
growing from it, and from equally insignificant matters.” The 
same friend had been at the pains to make observations on the 
growth of the finger-nails, which went to prove that it could 
be perceptibly retardedjby the sea-sickness of a Transatlantic 
journey. No great or very valuable knowledge had apparently 
come of that either. Both experiments are, to our mind, ex- 
cellent examples of how a man may waste his time in the name 
of science. <A happier illustration of the possibilities of 
scientific observation in London, was given in his advice that 
his hearers should study the autumnal decay of leaves, and 
seek in their uniform decay and fall some of the larger 
general principles of biology. In such a search, a man 
would be at least more happily employed than in contem- 
plating his finger-nails after the fashion of an Indian fakir. 
To every scientific truth there are thousands of possible paths, 
but they do not all lead there. And how many of those paths 
are there which are not impasses,—blind-alleys in which the 
seeker gropes in vain for the way P 

Let us, as unscientific persons, take autumnal leaves, or 
any other leaves, as an example of our unscientific search for 
knowledge. Take, for instance, the leaves of a laurel. Who 
has not observed the frequent brown spots which mar and 
disfigure their glossy sheen? Now, a close observer will note 
that each of those brown spots is encircled by a narrow belt 
of green, more brilliant and vivid than that of the rest of the 
leaf,—the green of the young leaf, and not of the mature 
leaf, which he observes. Should his observation be as curious 
as it is narrow, he will set himself to ascertain the reason of 
that colouring, and seek for some other analogous phenomenon 
which may account for it: reasoning within himself that the 
environment of what is evidently disease should not present 
the appearance of abnormal health. Then, perhaps, he may 
learn that a similar phenomenon is to be found in the case of 
man: that the human skin, in the immediate region of a 
cancer or some other diseased growth, presents a rosy flush of 
health—just as if healthy nature had concentrated all its 
strength in that particular spot of the body in an effort to 
throw off the intruding enemy. Here he may fancy he is on 
the brink of a great discovery. The vitality of vegetable and 
man acts after the same fashion, and presents the same 
appearance in its action, and therefore—what? If that 
is the case, what has he learnt? Can he find a way to 
arrest that gradual but irresistible progress of malignity, 
and assist the strength of the body or the leaf in its 
desperate struggle against it? Can he ascertain any 
natural law which he may turn to the purpose? If he 
could do that, then, indeed, his researches, however pro- 
longed and laborious, would be more than repaid. But if he 
cannot, what has he got for his pains but a useless, because 
an unusable, fact; or what recompense for his time, save 
the consoling thought that it has been wasted in well- 
intentioned endeavour? That is the complaint that, as 











unscientific persons, we are tempted to level against the zeal 
of science. Its restless researches are so little ordered and 
controlled that the greater part of them result in nothin 

but the accumulation of useless facts. What imports it toa 
man to know that his finger-nails should grow faster than hig 
hair, or his hair than his finger-nails? <A thirst for knowledge 
as it grows upon a man, seems to grow more indiscriminating 
and more purposeless, until we are overwhelmed with the 
weight of its impracticable certainties, and are tempted to C 

out : “ Better is ignorance with its horizon of possibility, than 


this barren wilderness of arid facts from which all exit Seems : ; _ 
hopeless and impossible.” And upon these facts, what theories . Bi 
are there not based! If only these seekers after knowledge pee 
would confess their failure, recognise that the facts at which . sve 
they have arrived are but blank walls, and admit their power, eon 
lessness to proceed further, we should be better content. But,uy en 
fortunately, that is a thing which they rarely do, for the progress pon 
from fact to theory is to them irresistible. Consider the theories rel 
advanced by that ingenious person Professor Lombroso. The ajar 
can hardly be said to have commanded the belief of his fellow. many 
men ; even if they had, we fail to see in what the latter ones term 
would have benefited the human race, for they could only dam! 
serve to widen the gulf that already exists between man and meal 
woman. Scientific people are often impatient of our ignor. Itw 
ance; but really we have sometimes better reason to be im. sum: 
patient of their knowledge. We cannot quarrel with Sir won 
James Paget for strongly recommending the habit of observa. at b 
tion and research ; but, nevertheless, we cannot but wish that witl 
he had qualified his recommendation with some hint as to the felt 
necessity of exercising discrimination in its practice. There dos 
are few things more irritating to witness than the sight of and 
vain and futile endeavour; and such lundisciplined endeavour The 
as is likely to arise from an unquestioning obedience to his bes 
advice, will be only too probably vain and futile. bac 
Or if he had given his advice a somewhat wider application, me 
we should have been better pleased. It is possible that a man tim 
can exercise his powers of observation not in the interests of ne 
science, and yet in a manner which is more profitable both to th: 
himself and his fellow-creatures. Weare all rather too prone to at 
consider each other blind because we happen to look at the world If 
with different eyes. Sir James Paget probably owes the greater be 
part of his immense skill to his powers of observation. At fe: 
any rate, he must owe to them his swift and unfailing dis. th 
covery of the cause of pain in weakness, and his marvellous ’ it 
power of diagnosis. And yet, if he were cross-examined by a al 
gamekeeper on the subject of wood-lore, it is just possible ds 
that the latter would marvel how any man could be so blind la 
or so ignorant, while the gamekeeper, in the opinion of sea- ca 
faring folk, would be held simply to have no eyes at all. The or 
world is infinitely large in some ways, and we have not time h 
to get an exhaustive view of everything. The purblind it 
dweller in a city may, after all, be in the habit of using his b 
eyes to some purpose, though we confess that their use is, t] 
from the nature of his surroundings, unnaturally restricted. li 
Even though he is incurious as to the growth of his t 
hair or the gradual decay of the yellow leaf, he has f 
often acquired for himself a knowledge of the street I 


quite as intricate and almost as interesting in its way as l 
the wood-lore of the gamekeeper. That we do not all use our 
eyes to the same purpose, must, of course, be admitted; even 
the gamekeeper is an instance of that, for, with all his trained 
powers of observation, he is no match for the naturalist who 
brings the aid of a wider and superior knowledge to assist his 
eyesight over the same ground. But the purpose and im- 
portance of our observation must differ according to its 
direction ; and really we cannot see that we should benefit by 
the practice of an unbounded curiosity. While we are vainly 
engaged in attempting to solve the problem of our finger- 
nails, other questions of far graver, importance may escape 
us, and we may have good reason to regret that our eyes were 
not available for service, and that we had not followed the 
ordinary practice of trimming those finger-nails and leaving 
them alone. 


LETTERS 








TO THE EDITOR. 





AN OPIUM EXPERIENCE. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—When working for my graduate’s degree in medicine, 
at Aberdeen, in 1868, I contracted the habit of taking opium. 
I began by small doses of laudanum as a remedy for tic 
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dental in its origin, and which was quite cured by the dentist 
-, due course. I continued the laudanum because it made my 
pear clear, kept me warm in the cold weather of that winter, 
and because I liked i I began it on my birthday, January 
3¢d, and by the middle of April Ir was taking thirteen grains 
f opium a day. I said quite airily to a friend who lived 
th me that I should break it off in one night, and should 
lect the night when I travelled home to London. I believed 
I could do so: J little knew the hold the drug had on me! 
By the time we reached Perth, I was very nearly raving mad. 
I broke my journey there, and managed, by some sort of 
falsification of facts, to get enough laudanum to carry me on 
to Edinburgh. There I told fresh lies, and replenished my 
stock of laudanum. Again, at York, I got some more, and, 
arrived in London, I went in for a perfect opium debauch. I 
went home, and for a month I was happy, but had sadly in- 
greased my dosage,—happy, till one day I realised that my 
word was no longer a symbol of truth, and the moral nature 
[had not quite drowned leapt up in the dark and called me 
éliar!” to my face. Then I awoke, and for the first time for 
many a day I prayed. Then also came the resolve, the de- 
termined resolve, come what may, to be done with this 
damnable tyranny. At 6 o’clock that evening I took a hearty 
meal of meat (principally) and a little (very little) red wine. 
It was June 10th, 1868. I had determined to walk into the 
summer night, walk till I died if necessary, but walk till I 
won my battle, if I lived through the ordeal. I left my watch 
at home that I might not pawn it for opium ; I took no money 
with me; even as I left home, and struck across the downs, I 
felt the craving coming on (the hour for my penultimate day- 
dose was at hand), and I knew my temptation was with me, 
and realised how long and bitter the struggle was to be. 
The craving seemed to me a palpable shape that walked 
beside me,—a presence that outran me and lost me, and came 
back to me like a faithful dog, that would not lose or leave 
me, that I could not leave or lose! Sometimes I sang, some- 
times I raved and swore, sometimes I prayed and wept, but 
never once, thank God, did my resolution falter. Much of 
that night I cannot remember. Dim things came back to me 
at times,—such as a fall I had once, hurting my knee. I think 
I frightened some one who asked me some question, and I 
believe I can recollect that I myself grew, at one time, full of 
fear,—fear of hurting myself, not others; and then I suffered 
thirst—such thirst, such awful thirst —but I must have slaked 
it somewhere, for in the morning my clothes and necktie were 
all wet, and so was my hair. At 7 in the morning of the next 
day, I found myself leaning on a gate and looking out on the 
landscape before me with a sort of curious wonder as to how I 
came there ; my head dropped on my hands, I slept for (I think) 
only a few minutes, and awoke quite well. Since that day I 
have never touched it, and have never been tempted to touch 
it. Of course, I am well aware that the doses to which I had 
become accustomed were not very large; but I am also sure 
that they were on the increase, and having told my experience 
lately to a distinguished English physician, he begged me, for 
the sake of others, to put on record these plain and simple 
facts. This I now do, and if I do so anonymously, it is only 
because I believe that no further good could follow the know- 
ledge of my identity or name.—I am, Sir, Xc., M.D. 





oa 


QUEEN GUINEVERE. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Just now, when we naturally are thinking much of the 
names and characters which Tennyson has brought near to us, 
it may be interesting to your readers to hear of an echo of 
Queen Guinevere’s name, which is still heard in this remote 
parish, on the border of the sea where Lyonesse once was. 
“Guinver Sands” is the present name of a beach between this 
place and the Land’s End; and “ Genefer ” was, in St. Just, up 
toabout fifty years ago, one of the commonest names for girls, 
as the baptismal registers testify. There are now several girls 
in the parish who were christened “ Geneva,” which is evidently 
a fashionable rendering of the good old name. I once, in giving 
a Sunday-School prize to a child so named, ventured to restore 
the ancient spelling, and I greatly offended the poor child, 
‘ho had an idea that it was a name only used for very 
ola and very poor women. As illustrating the death of a 
tradiion, I may mention that a very old man, since dead, 
told me that when he was working underground as a little lad, 


he remembered old men using the old Cornish words in many } 


of the common actions of their daily work, but that they were 
very much laughed at for doing so; and thus, as my friend 
grew up, the old British words fell out of use. 

I have often advised parents among my parishioners to 
whom little daughters have been born to give them the name 
of Genefer, or even Guinevere, but I have not as yet succeeded 
in any case; let me pass on the suggestion to those who are 
pleasantly linked together each week as readers of the 
Spectator.—I am, Sir, &e., J. ANDREWES REEVE. 
The Vicarage, St. Just, R.S.O. Cornwall, October 11th. 


[Perhaps the sense of the Idylls has filtered down and the 
name was considered unlucky. Neither has Jezebel ever been 
adopted, though it is Biblical—Ep. Spectator. | 
LORD TENNYSON. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPecTATOR.”] 
Srr,—There is one point in the character of the late great poet 
to which I do not observe that any obituary notice has referred, 
but which must have for many of your readers a deep and 
tender interest. Lord Tennyson, like his brother-poet 
Browning, was from first to last a consistent and ardent 
Anti-Vivisectionist. The allusions to the subject in his poems, 
and his scorn of the men who “ carve the living hound,” are 
well known ; but it may not be generally recognised that, from 
the foundation of the Victoria Street Society in 1876, to the 
day of his death, he was a leading member, and eventually 
vice-president, of the Association ; and that no great petition 
or memorial, of all the many that were sent up to Parliament, 
to Mr. Gladstone, and to the Home Office during those sixteen 
years, failed to bear his honoured signature. The last time I 
saw Lord Tennyson, he held my hand for a moment as I was 
quitting his luncheon-table, and said, with his peculiar grave 
earnestness, alluding to my work: “Go on! Fight the good 
fight, Miss Cobbe! Fight the good fight!”—I am, Sir, &ec., 
FRANCES PoWER COBBE. 
Hengwrt, Dolgelley, October 12th. 
THE CHURCH CONGRESS AND OLD TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The late Congress marked a memorable epoch in the 
history of this controversy. It was recognised on every hand 
that a complete turn of the tide against the views of the 
higher critics has set in. Two important events have con- 
tributed to this. The late date, about 800 B.C., fixed by the 
critics as the earliest period when writing was practised in a 
form equal to the production of the earliest books of the 
Bible, must now, through the discoveries of Professor Sayce, 
be pushed back before the days of Abraham. And Professor 
Margoliouth’s investigations on the place of the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew literature, make it certain that the 
principles by which they have been judging, from the Hebrew, 
of the later books of the Old Testament are wholly untrust- 
worthy. The latter discovery (for such it is) of the Laudian 
Professor of Arabic at Oxford is most’ significant, when we 
consider the amount of.brow-beating we have received at the 
hands of the critics upon the value of their knowledge of 
Hebrew. We need fear it no longer.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
Maidstone, October Sth. Witi1am Woops SmytTH. 





CAPTAIN O’SHEA. 
[To THE EpITor oF THE “‘SpzcTaTor.”’ | 
S1r,—When I left the service, I did my best to throw off the 
“captain.” We all have our little vanities, and it seemed to me 
that, as aman grows into years, the prefix of that modest rank 
might at any time be reasonably taken by the casual to 
signify (let us say) the skipper of a barge. But my struggle 
was useless, and with me the proverb has proved absolute, that 
once a captain always a captain. In the Spectator of October 
8th, your reviewer attributes to Captain O’Shea the authore 
ship of “Roundabout Recollections.” This designation is 
generally given to myself, but I am unfortunately bound to 
deny the honour. The boox is by a very able and amusing 
writer who is a namesake, although no relative.—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. H. O'SHEA 
(late Captain 18th Hussars). 


124 Victoria Street, S.W., October 10th. 
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POETRY. 


a ey 
IN MEMORIAM: ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
(OCTOBER 12ru, 189?,] 


Motoa kawav tuvev 
tevoov év Saxpvois 


gdav émnnhderov. 

Last left of the great Immortals, art thou too mortal at 
last, 
Best part so long of the present, must thou too pass to the 
past ? 
Thon hast slept in the moonlight and lapsed in a glory from 
rest into rest, 
And still is the teeming brain, and the warm heart cold in the 
breast, 
And frozen the exquisite fancy, and mute the magical tongue 
From our century’s tuneful morn to its hushing eve that had 
sung. 


Crowned poet and crown of poets whose wealth and whose 
wit could combine 

Great echoes of old-world Homer, the grandeur of Milton’s 
line, 

The sad sweet glamour of Virgil, the touch of Horace divine, 

Theocritus’ musical sigh, and Catullas daintily fine! 


Poet of Art and of Nature, of sympathies old and new, 

Who read in the earth and the heavens, the fair, and the good 
and the true, 

And who wrote no line and no word that the world will ever 
rue! 

Singer of God, and of men, the stars were touched by thy 
brow, 

But thy feet were on English meadows, true singer of England 
thou! 

We lose thee from sight, but thy brothers with honour receive 
thee now, 

From earliest Chaucer and Spenser to those who were nearer 
allied, 

The rainbow-radiance of Shelley and Byron’s fiery pride, 

Rich Keats and austere Wordsworth, and Browning who 
yesterday died 

By sunny channels of Venice, and Arnold from Thames’ 
green side. 


Wreaths be strung, and dirges be sung for the laurelled hearse, 

Our tears and our flowers fall scarce more fast than our 
transient verse, 

For even as the refluent crowds from the glorious Abbey 
disperse, 

They are all forgotten, and we go back to our little lives ; 

But we are the dying and thou the living whose work survives 

The sam and the brief of our time, to report to the after-years 

Its thoughts and its loves and its hopes and its doubts and its 
faiths and its fears; 

They live in thy lines for ever, and well may our era rejoice 

To speak to the ages to come with so sweet and so noble a voice. 

T. HERBERT WARREN. 





ALFRED TENNYSON. 
[OCTOBER 12ru, 1992.] 

Go forth, oh noble soul and great, 
The sea is still, the sky is low, 
As if ’twere but a step to go 

Where all good angels wait. 


The moon has risen more light than day, 
The wind is hushed and storms are far, 
There is no moaning on the bar, 

Go forth upon thy glorious way. 


And as thou hast desired, arise 
To unknown realms, to higher place, 
Meeting thy Pilot face to face, 
Under the tranquil-gleaming skies. 


No other words than these, thine own, 
Rise to each heart, all accents swell, 
There is no sadness of farewell, 

But wel:ome, honour, joy, renown. 


And whatsoever wreath may bloom, 
And whatsoever laurel twine, 


tS 
A life with every glory crowned, ; 
Age with no failure e’er distrest, 
Death with no pain, nor yet unrest, 
All perfect in the noble round. 


If sobs are heard, if tears are shed, 
Tis only because Nature must 
The little of thee that is dust, 

The little of thee that can fade. 


Lying in state amid thy peers, 
Here send we forth no shouts of fame; 
All glory, in his simple name, 
Shall shine throughout the endless years. 
M. O. W. 0. 








BOOKS. 
——=< 
THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS* 
WE have seldom laid down a book with feelings of greater 
disappointment than when closing the work under review. A 
more fascinating subject it would be difficult for a naturalist 
to find. The author has already made a considerable reputa- 
tion as a writer on birds; and in his “attempts to bring our 
present knowledge of the subject within the limits of order, 
and to reduce it to a law” he has practically an untried 
field before him, for the works:of Géitke and Palmen are 
unknown to the general public; he has a wide knowledge of 
ornithology, and has studied with care this particular branch. 
We took up the book with eagerness, and were attracted by 
the modesty of the preface. ‘The volume,” says the author, 
“must be looked upon only as a pioneer,” and we hoped that 
we could fairly allow him “ the credit of honestly endeavouring 
to rescue a mass of raw and tangled data from chaos, and to 
reduce them to some kind of system and law.” Naturally we 
glanced at the end of the book, and there found an excellent 
table of the dates of arrival and departure of our British. 
migrants, and blank forms for the reader to fill in for him. 
self the dates for the current year. A full index, a good 
binding, and excellent print, all combined to assure us that 
here was a book which, like those of St. John or Knox, we 
should read and re-read. 
And yet we are intensely dissatisfied. We would forgive 
lack of literary power, though if it is a commonplace that 
science kills style, that is only true of commonplace minds.. 
Such phrases as “ fly-lines ” for lines of migration, “ segregation 
of avian life,” constant notes of exclamation marking very 
ordinary sentiments, words like “ All” and “ None” empha- 
sised by capital letters; or even sentences, such as that “the 
Destinations of the Migrants are of some importance in a 
study of Avian Season Flight, and assist in no small degree to 
its ultimate elucidation,” might be pardoned. Such defects of 
style are irritating, but need not detract from the serious 
value of the work. But what we complain of is this. Mr. 
Dixon has given only two years to this task. He has already 
a wide acquaintance with birds and books. He has accumu- 
lated a great quantity of material, and has not properly 
digested it. We have a mass of facts which he claims to have 
rescued from chaos; but we should really prefer them in the 
chaotic state. Here they are, we feel sure, more often mis- 
arranged than not. It may be years before any one attempts 
to re-sort them, and meantime the awakening interest in this 
branch of natural history may be checked. Mr. Corney Grain 
holds that a visit to the British Museum will check the 
exuberance even of the British schoolboy. An honest attempt 
to read steadily through this book would probably tone down 
the enthusiasm of any youthful naturalist. 
The author, after touching on the early observations of 
migration, and reconsidering the theory of hibernation, 
takes us back to the latest glacial period, for the testimony of 
the rocks shows that birds have experienced but one. Among 
the hypotheses of geology he keeps us some time, seeking the 
first cause of migration, which he finds in the gradual but 
intermittent spread of ice from the Poles, as the glaciers 
descended lower and lower, driving before them all living 
things. In illustration of this, he gives us the best piece of 
writing in the book,—the conjectural history of the spotted 
flycatcher :— : 
“« After the banishment of its race, and the exile of its ances®TS 
in Africa, the northern journey at first did not extend futher 











Great Poet! knowing it is thine, 
We watch in awe, but not in gloom. 





* The Migration of Birds, By Charles Dixon, London: Ohapman aad Hall. 
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e edges of the glaciers on the Mediterranean coasts of 


han th : 
pw But as these disappeared, and a warmer climate began 


Europe. 3 i u 
to prevail in higher latitudes, the annual summer flight was 
inereased. Every century the northern breeding range had 
increased; creeping slowly across France, higher and higher 


with the growing vegetation; nearer and nearer to the haunts 
of old. During the slow, gradual elevation and submergence of 
that isolated Albion from the rest of Europe, during post-glacial 
time, the regular spring journey across the sea became wider and 
wider; but with the intense and inherited love of home in their 
tiny breasts, the individuals that were born and bred in this 


district never failed to returnt there every year. For sixty thou- 


sand years or more has this species now crossed the sea, returning 

every season, not only to our islands, but each pair of individuals, 

as long as they live, come back to the exact locality of their pre- 
yious nests. This long journey, gradually growing longer and 

longer during thousands of years, until it is now at least a 

thousand miles in length, has grown to be a deeply rooted custom, 

sanctioned by the practice of ages of experience and need, and 
looked upon now as a part of the fly catcher’s very existence !” 

Having dealt with the Why, he passes to the How,—or, as he 

afterwards calls it, the “ philosophy of migration.” Here we 
are struck by his table of distances. A short migration, such 
as that of the woodcock, is from one to two thousand miles. 
Those which Mr. Dixon terms long—the journeys of the wheat- 
ear, the corncrake, and the cuckoo—reach to seven thousand 
niles; while the swallow, knot, and whimbrel travel ten thou- 
sand miles. We doubt, ourselves, whether his estimate of the 
destruction of bird-life, incident to migration, is quite justi- 
fed. No doubt the numbers killed on certain nights against 
the glass of lighthouses is very large,—twelve hundred were 
killed in a single night at the Taskar Rock,—and it was 
guessed that nearly half that number lost their lives by 
striking the rigging of the ‘ Galloper’ lightship off the mouth 
of the Thames. But the certainty with which the same in- 
dividuals return to their nesting-place every year seems to 
show that even the frailest species perform their long journey 
year after year in safety. We know that a marked willow 
wren was caught six years in succession at Christchurch in 
Hampshire ; and for nine years a pair of hobbys—the hen from 
the marking of the eggs being evidently the same bird—have 
nested in the same parish in Berkshire. In Holland, where 
we watched migration for many years, we can only recall one 
season in which the mortality among the birds was great, 
owing to exceptionally severe weather. 

The account given of the great lines of migration is meagre. 
Yet this is one of the most interesting sides of the subject. 
The birds in many cases select the same lines for their journeys 
as human travellers from the earliest days, and follow the 
ancient and natural trade-routes of the world. Take, for 
instance, the towns between Cologne and Lubeck; Loést, 
Paderborn, and Hanover, mark an almost prehistoric trade- 
route from the Baltic to the Rhine. This is followed by the 
birds that have nested by the White Sea, and travel by Lake 
Ladoga and Lake Onega along the Baltic, and across to the 
Rhine Valley. Over the Brenner and St. Gothard passes the 
birds from the Alpine countries go south, and down the upper 
valley of the Rhone westwards, as the Eidgenossen did in the 
Middle Ages. The trade rivalry of the Genoese and Catalans 
occurs to us again as we trace the great body of migrants 
descending the Rhone Valley, and then parting; some to 
travel southward by Sardinia and Corsica, some by the Nar- 
bonne coast to Spain. Doubtless, the same conditions of 
food, convenience, and climate influenced the flight of the 
birds, as afterwards directed the hesitating footsteps of 
mankind. 

_The modification of birds’ movement by the spread of 
civilisation forms a curious chapter in the phenomena of what 
isrightly termed “ Nomadic migration.” In Scotland, the rook 
and the missel-thrush extend their haunts year by year as the 
growth of tree-planting increases; while the partridge follows 
the plough. The house-sparrow arrived on the banks of the 
Irtish when the Russians began to till the soil. In four years 
the sparrows advanced four hundred miles, and have now 
established themselves throughout Siberia. The nomad 
migrants, birds like the waxwing and the crossbill, are so well 
known for their vagrant habits, that their sudden appearances 
im regions where they have been unknown for years has ceased 
to puzzle naturalists. But Mr. Dixon records an instance of 
this habit among the plover tribe, which will be new to most 
of his readers. It appears that the pratincoles, Ruppell’s 
lapwings, and Birchell’s coursers are extremely partial to roast 
locusts. Now grasshoppers of all kinds abound in South 
Africa, where fires on the “velt” are common. These birds 


are ever on the watch for a fire; and follow close behind it, 
often going on from fire to fire for great distances. Roast 
locusts seem to take the place of snapdragon with them. Let 
us hope that no educated English rook or raven may acquire 
the taste, or, like Lamb’s Chinaman, ii might be capable of 
setting fire to a cornfield, if once it learnt how exceedingly 
palatable roast harvest-mice were. There is one point in 
which we can thoroughly agree with Mr. Dixon. A body of 
observation is still required, even of the comings and goings 
of our own migrants. There is hardly a garden in England 
in which something might not be learnt to fill up the gaps in 
our knowledge. But for this year the southern migrants 
have in great part left our shores. 

The swallows and swifts are gone; and the martins are fast 
leaving us. The cuckoos are already crossing the Gibraltar 
strait, or passing onward to South Africa. In another month 
all three species will be united beyond the equator; and the 
same birds which were flying together in the glades of Rich- 
mond Park in May will be hunting tropical insects on the 
Congo or Zambezi. 





THE REHABILITATION OF THOMAS PAINE.* 
Mr. Moncure Conway has performed what has obviously 
been a genuine labour of love, with not a little sentimental 
effusiveness—that, indeed, was to be expected—but also 
cleverly, laboriously, and generously. Beyond all question, his 
whitewashing of Thomas Paine in two volumes comes at a 
most opportune period. We are now able to examine dis- 
passionately the events that between them composed the 
revolutionary period of a hundred years ago, and even to 
dissect in almost a scientific spirit the characters of the men 
who were the leading spirits of that period. For both the 
terror caused by the events and the men—the long con- 
tinuance of that terror is the most remarkable of all 
testimonies to the great personal power of Burke—and the 
reaction in their favour which followed, have now spent 
themselves. Happily, perhaps, for Mr. Moncure Conway’s 
object, contempt has mingled with and even tempered the 
popular detestation of, or prejudice against, the author of 
Common Sense and The Age of Reason. One can hardly say 
of “Tom” Paine—as he is still familiarly styled—as Mr. 
Morley has said of Robespierre, that he has “ suffered from the 
audacious idolatry of some writers, and the splenetic im- 
patience of others.” He does not compel admiration like 
that incarnation of revolutionary force, Danton. His name 
does not suggest sleepless nights, like that of the dangerous 
madman, Marat. Paine used to be pictured rather as a 
superior and luckier Anacharsis Clootz, who tried to answer 
Burke, but failed; who was not deficient in industry, 
but lamentably deficient in moral courage; and who lapsed 
into intemperate habits during his closing years in America. 
Of late, no doubt, this, the essentially popular view, has 
undergone an almost silent process of modification. The 
uglier scandals about Paine’s character were shown, some 
time ago, to have no real basis of fact. Then recent students of 
the French and American Revolutions have taken to reading 
Common Sense and The Rights of Man, instead of accepting 
for gospel their grandfathers’ wholesale abuse of them, and 
have found in them earnestness and an almost Cobbettish 
power of direct argumentation, even although they are essen- 
tially acrid pamphlets, and bave none of that “ return upon 
oneself,” that “living by ideas,” which, as Mr. Arnold has 
put it, constitutes the strength of Burke, even when he is in 
the wrong. After a writer ceases to be regarded as a social 
terror, after one or two statements that are to his credit as a 
man are actually demonstrated to be facts, then the hour for 
a complete whitewashing or rehabilitation has struck. Mr. 
Conway deserves all the commendation that is due to every 
man who knows how to take occasion by the hand. 

It is a politico-religious romance that Mr. Conway has to 
tell, and he is just the man to tell it. He is a good lover, 
and also, it would appear from his treatment of Gouverneur 
Morris, who is responsible for much of the injury that was done 
to Paine’s reputation during his life,a good hater as well. 
When he takes to bero-worship, he does it with heart, and 
soul, and strength, and mind. What is even more to the 
point, perhaps, he is saturated, as is no man—even no Ameri- 
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can—of the present day with the spirit of the revolutionary 
time which brought forth both the American and the French 
Revolution. Then, although Paine is not a hero, or even an 
Emersonian “ semi-god,” and although his latest biographer 
exaggerates his moral and intellectual stature, he is just the 
sort of man to fascinate any one who is on the outlook for “a 
soul in evolution.” The humble Quaker staymaker, who 
became a Republican, an American Secretary of State, a 
French Deputy, and, if not an Atheist—Mr. Conway 
assures us his new favourite was a Christian, in the 
true sense of the word—at least what nowadays we 
should vaguely style an Agnostic, was undoubtedly worthy of 
a careful and sympathetic study. Paine was a man of great 
and restless energy, of undoubted, if also somewhat narrow, 
honesty of purpose, and of uncommon, if occasionally faltering, 
resolution. Nor was he mercenary in any ignoble sense of the 
word. When in the United States, he regarded himself—and, 
to all appearance, with good reason—as having been for a time 
shabbily treated by the Revolutionary leaders, and even im- 
perfectly recognised by Washington, for whom he did much. 
Yet all he ever asked for was the wage of “‘a soldier in the war 
of the liberation of humanity.” Under different auspices, it is 
evident that he might have become an inventor, perhaps even 
on an important scale; at all events, on his return from 
America to England, he is found quite as interested in his one- 
arch bridge as in anything else, even revolutionary politics. 
Most of these facts, tending to the rehabilitation of Paine’s 
character, have, to say the least of it, been suspected or partially 
known for some time, and the bulk of them Mr. Conway may be 
allowed to have made good. He has also disposed finally of 
the majority of the slanders which were circulated as to 
Paine’s private life and habits, immediately after his death, 
and in some cases even before it. He admits that Paine may 
have occasionally drunk to excess during the horrors and dis- 
appointments of his perilous and almost fatal visit to Paris as 
a Deputy. But there is no good ground for believing that 
at any time, even in his very latest years, Paine was a 
drunkard. We should say, too, that, in spite of scandals, 
he was pure in his relations with women. The old stories as 
to his death-bed cowardice and recantation may now be dis- 
missed as mere malicious myths. Sofar good. But Mr. Con- 
way has, unfortunately, allowed himself to take too Boswellian 
a view of his duties as a biographer. He is too bent on making 
it evident that there is no speck on his sun, and that Paine was 
an impersonation of greatness and goodness in combination. 
He is too persistently hard on Gouverneur Morris. Then he 
certainly does not adequately explain the mystery of Paine’s 
separation, in 1774, from his second wife, Elizabeth Ollive. 
When he deals with this subject, he says in his third chapter: 
“William Huntingdon, in his Kingdom of Heaven, mentions 
a usage of some Quakers in his time ‘that when a young 
couple are espoused they are to be kept apart for a season to 
mourn,’ this being their interpretation of Zech. xii. 12-14. 
As Huntingdon was mainly acquainted with this Sussex region, 
it is not inconceivable that Elizabeth Ollive held some such 
notion, and that this led to dissension, ending in separation. 
Nor is it inconceivable that Paine himself, finding his excise 
office no support, and his shop a failure, resolved that no off- 
spring should suffer his penury or increase it. It is all mere 
guess-work.” If Mr. Conway had nothing better than this to say 
of the break-up of Paine’s domestic life, he should nave con- 
tented himself with his hero’s own observation on the subject : 
“It is nobody’s business but my own ; I had cause for it, but 
I will name it to no one.” Again, since Mr. Conway, will 
not listen to any tittle-tattle to Paine’s disadvantage from 
Gouverneur Morris, be should not write of Burke in this 
fashion :—‘ When, soon after his return from Paris, Paine 
mingled with the mourners for their lost leader, he was 
informed that Burke had for some time been a ‘masked 
pensioner ’ to the extent of £1,500 per annum. This rumour 
Paine mentioned, and it was not denied ; whether because 
true, or because Burke was looking forward to his subsequent 
pension of £2,500, is doubtful....... The power of Burke’s 
pamphlet lay largely in his deftness with the methods of those 
he assailed. He had courted their company, familiarised 
himself with their ideas, received their confidences. This 
had been specially the case with Paine. Sothere seemed to be 
a soupcon of treachery in his subtleties and his disclosures.” 
Surely Mr. Conway cannot believe that Burke was capable 
either of venality or of treachery. 





——_—_——T 
The story of Paine—his early struggles in England, his 
adventures and work as a public writer and politician in 
America, his publication of Common Sense, The Age of Reason 
and The Rights of Man, his trial and outlawry in England, 
his glorification, imprisonment, and hairbreadth escape in 
France, his death in poverty and neglect in America—flows 
easily off almost every tongue. The chief value, from tle 
historical point of view, of the two volumes in which Mr, 
Conway retells that story, lies in their giving to Paine’s 
personal biography its proper place in the political history cf 
the time. In particular, this book is a very valuable cor. 
tribution to the constitutional history of the United States, 
Mr. Conway must excuse us if we are unable to subscribe 
to every line of what is little more than a lengthy éloge, 
Granted that Paine was a very much better man than 
he was at one time believed to be; granted that he was a 
pioneer of many reforms; granted that he was keen-sighted, if 
not far-sighted—he was really a pamphleteer, and an agitator, 
and not either a great politician, or a great writer on theo. 
retical politics. His Rights of Man, even his Age of Reason, 
will still be found useful by men who investigate the history 
of the eighteenth century in the spirit of Mr. Buckle, even 
although of them, as of Common Sense, it must be said, in Mr, 
Lecky’s language, they are “shallow, violent, and scurril ous.” 
They will certainly not live for their own sake. Paine was, 
in fact, the prince of what used to be known as “ Jacobin 
Deists ;” but he was nothing more. Mr. Conway appends to 
his biography what he terms a “sketch” of Paine, by William 
Cobbett, and which is now published for the first time. There 
is, however, very little of Cobbett in the sketch. But there is 
a good deal of the evidently worthy Madame Bonneville, who 
nursed Paine at the end. Hereis a story told of Paine’s last 
days by this devoted friend :—“ A very few days before his 
death, Dr. Romaine said to me: ‘I don’t think he can live till 
night.’—Paine, hearing some one speak, opened his eyes, and 
said: ‘’Tis you, Doctor; what news? ’—‘ Mr. Such-an-one is 
gone to France on such business.’—‘ He will do nothing there,’ 
said Paine.—‘ Your belly diminishes,’ said the Doctor.— And 
yours augments,’ said Paine.” 





A DUTCHMAN IN PARIS.* 

Everybopy has been reading the gossip of the Englishman 
who had so far made himself a Frenchman that he was free 
to enjoy all the amusements and benefits Paris can confer on 
its friends, whilst he retained the right freely to criticise his 
hosts, and to show up their weaknesses. The gossip was by 
no means related in an unkindly spirit, and much of it was 
doubtless true; but, to the impartial reader, the book lefta 
bad impression on the mind. The reason of this was caused 
by, we think, a praiseworthy feeling that the Englishman had 
too much the best of it, and we consider that he proved no ex- 
ception to the rule that that strange hybrid, an Anglo- Parisian, 
is never, so far as our experience goes, a satisfactory product. 
We prefer, disagreeable as it is, to hear the journalist, M. 
Pierre de Lano, in La Cour de Napoléon III., discourse on 
“The Secret of an Empire;” if his words give offence, we 
know he is ready to substantiate them after the usual fashion 
of his country. 

Turning from these books, it is a real pleasure to walk 
through modern Paris with M. Byvanck, the Dutchman. 
Seeing plainly the shortcomings of his French friends, he 
yet brings to bear upon them, with his clear Dutch mind, a 
large amount of sympathy, the only right spirit wherewith to 
approach the frailties of another nation. Moreover, being him- 
self a literary man, he is full of admiration for French ltera- 
ture, and we feel he is capable of judging the men in their works, 
—indeed, many of his remarks display deep poetical insight, 
so that, as we read, we not only admire the authors he brings 
before us, but also their chronicler. “I have at times suffered 
cruelly,” he says in his own preface, “ when thinking over the 
terrible problem of ruined lives; occasionally they have filled 
me with indignation, but after a while I have discovered for 
all such some moral justification.” M. Byvanck has managed 
to extract a charming preface from M. Anatole France, 
who in it explains how the Dutchman fraternised with the 
poets of the ‘Chat-Noir,’—poets who are Socialists without 
violence and without hatred; how he was struck with astonish- 
ment at the ‘ Mirleton,’ where he found Aristide Bruant, the 
poet who sings for the lowest scum of the great city, and is 
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proud to think himself a modern Diogenes; how, during his 
sojourn at Paris, he was, moreover, fortunate enough to make 
friends with all the most noted men of that literary circle, 
which, apparently so free and easy, seldom opens its arms to 
astranger. If M. Byvanck took a walk, M. Anatole France 
says he had the good fortune to meet Catulle Mandés; if he 
went into a café, he found himself face to face with Verlaine 
the poet. At another time he comes across Jean Moréas, and 
can listen to “les paroles lapidaires du poéte pindarique ” ; 
whilst at a dinner-table he meets Maurice Barrés, who talks 
go welland writes so enigmatically. There, too, is Marcel 
Schwob, who tells such excellent stories and knows old French 
to perfection. Neither are the artists left out. He visits 
Carriere the painter, Claude Monet the chief of the “ Impres- 
sionists,” and the great sculptor Rodin, whose work must 
strike the most casual and ignorant observer with admiration. 

The preface has prepared us for entertaining company, and 
we are not disappointed, chiefly because, though the men 
spoken of are often very imperfect beings, M. Byvanck knows 
how to give us the essence of the best conversations he 
hears and to paint in words, as did his forefathers in colours, 
the minute, without making it trivial Among the many 
portraits which we find in this gallery it is difficult, where all 
have merit, to point out which are the most interesting, but 
the author’s own remarks are often no less worthy of notice 
than the opinions he collects from others. For instance, he 
says of Carritre: “ L’artiste presse les choses qu’il veut 
représenter jusqu’d ce qu'il en ait exprimé la goutte de 
douleur qu’elles enserrent.” In Rodin’s atelier he sees the 
sculptor working at a monument in memory of Victor Hugo. 
Part of it represents the poet standing near the sea, listening 
to the echo of his own songs. Then the artist points out his 
greatest work, “The Gate of Hell,” over which is written, 
“Lasciate ogni speranza,” and which he hopes will not be 
unworthy of comparison with Ghiberti’s gates. All around, 
separate studies for the numerous figures in it can be seen, and 
as he draws attention to them, Rodin says: “ Before every- 
thing else my figures must live; definite expression comes 
afterwards, beauty of form still later, but life is the chief 
thing;” and much more he says, using sentences forged in 
the mind of a genius. 

The chapter on Jean Moréas is very amusing. The much- 
advertised symbolist, entering the Café Frangois I, is greeted 
by his friends with a caricature of himself menaced by Ver- 
laine, which has just appeared. Moréas, who must be some- 
what lacking in humour, remarks: “It is foolish to represent 
me the enemy of Verlaine, for at this moment he is our only 
French poet—except myself.” “What about Leconte de 
Lisle?” “Oh,” says Moréas, “ he was not bad at all, not at all, in 
his day.” Some one likens Moréas to Browning and Rossetti; 
but the French poet repudiates any English tendency, 
explaining, however, that he borrowed his title of “The 
Passionate Pilgrim ” from Shakespeare, or rather, from Shake- 
speare’s time, when the phrase signified a collection of poems. 

When M. Byvanck meets Verlaine he has quite another 
feeling,—the sly hits disappear, he is in the presence of the 
Master, and in touching words the Dutchman gives us the 
outline of the poet’s sad life, summing it up perfectly in 
Verlaine’s own words :-— 

“11 pleure dans mon cceur 
Comme il pleut sur la ville. 
Quelle est cette langueur 
Qui pénétre mon ceeur P” 

In this book Verlaine appears before us in a very lifelike 
manner, answering questions put to him much as a wilful 
child might do who had played truant and lost his way. He 
gave lessons in England when he had squandered his money 
and his happiness. Then followed partial reform, a passing 
gleam in rainy weather; since then the gleams and the storms 
have succeeded each other several times. There is, perhaps, 
no more pathetic figure on the nineteenth-century canvas 
than Verlaine, and M. Byvanck paints it very sympathetically, 
but we can hear many an Englishman summing him up in 
two words—* despicably weak ”—and for such even the poem 
here quoted from Sagesse might have no true beauty :— 

“O mon Dieu! vous m’avez blessé d’amour 
Et la blessure est encore vibrante, 
O mon Dieu! vous m’avez blessé d’amour. 


. 


Voici mon sang que je n’ai pas versé, 
Voici ma chair indigne de souffrance, 
Voici mon sang que je n’ai pas versé. 





Voici mes mains qui n’ont pas travaillé 

Pour les charbons ardents et l’encens rare, 

Voici mes mains qui n’ont pas travaillé. 

Vous connaissez tout cela, tout cela, 

Et je suis plus pauvre que personne.” 
The poem should be read all through, though we have not the 
good-fortune, as M. Byvanck had, of hearing the poet recite it 

“ Le ton de la voix baissait, baissait. La petite salle du restau- 
rant, bien banale et toute nue, avec sa boiserie de chéne peinte, 
comprimait les sons des paroles qu’on aurait voulu s’imaginer 
chantées en priére sous les voites d’une cathédrale. Et pourtant 
ate ae Sc oh! le sentiment mélancholique épars dans l’atmosphére 
de la chambre, auréolant la simple table du restaurant, couverte 
des restes du repas, avec une lueur attendrissante, tandis que le 
poéte assis disait sa confession de pauvre dime en peine.” 

Maurice Barrés (whose work has already been reviewed by 
the Spectator) is another interesting figure in this volume. 
His remarks on the modern novel are worth reading: “ Is our 
own time so little spontaneous that we possess but one fashion 
of expressing our sentiments? Look at the writers of the 
eighteenth century, what astonishing variety of form they 
found for their ideas. Without mentioning Voltaire’s 
philosophic stories, and Diderot’s dialogues, look at Rousseau 
alone, and see in what various moulds he casts his thoughts : 
Discours, Le Contrat Social, La Nouvelle Héloise, L’ Emile, Les 
Confessions, Les Réveries. All subjects for novels, and all 
different. Every book which has exercised an influence on 
the progress of society has had its own special form. Look at 
Don Quixote, Pantagruel, Faust.” 

These extracts will show that the Dutchman in Paris is not 
content with pure gossip; indeed, there is none, for he brings 
living figures before us, and, what is far better, he gives us 
their living thoughts, their aims, their hopes, and their 
failures. The author knows life is a mystery, and sees how 
easily men wander from their best ideal; but through it all 
he listens to the throb of the human heart, and after a time 
finds excuses for broken lives. The last two pages of the 
book are not the least interesting. The Dutchman is walking 
at night along the Boulevards with Marcel Schwob, who is 
thus summing-up the disillusion of the nineteenth century : 
“The Prodigal Son as he journeyed on his painful road saw the 
paternal house in the distance, but we are walking towards 
the unknown. ...:. Do you remember Terres Vierges of 
Tourguenieff with its heartrending conclusion, showing us 
the hero and heroine going forth hand-in-hand among the 
people—that is the unknown, and Ibsen’s Nora ...... she 
too, at the end, takes the road towards the unknown i 
M. Byvanck suddenly interrupts his companion, and points to 
the figure of a man walking painfully in front of them; he is 
slightly dragging his left leg and leans his trembling hand 
upon his stick. “ Verlaine!” says Marcel Schwob, “is the 
‘Francois I’ closed? Let us join him.” But the Dutchman 
quickly holds back his friend, and Verlaine is left to go forth 
alone into the unknown; so, with this pathetic touch, the 
book ends. 





THE STANFORD DICTIONARY.* 
A MODERN dictionary, whether of the encyclopedic or the 
philological kind, is a very interesting book. The volume now 
before us partakes of both characters, though neither of them 
is as fully developed as it might be, and its interest is pro- 
portionately great. It owes its origin to a handsome bequest 
made some ten years ago by the late Mr. J. F. Stanford to 
the University of Cambridge. Mr. Stanford had collected a 
considerable quantity of material towards the construction of 
a dictionary which should record, explain, and give the history 
of all words and phrases of foreign origin which have been 
naturalised or found a lodging in English. Practically, it has 
been found difficult to define the limits of the work, or to 
maintain a strict consistency in executing it. Some idea of 
what has been done may be gathered from the concluding para- 
graph of the Introduction. “ The Dictionary,” writes the editor, 
“including the Supplement, contains 12,798 articles (which 
treat of 13,018 words and phrases) and 2,708 cross-references. 
The 12,798 are concerned with 10,927 words, 1,813 phrases, and 
278 quotations, proverbs, or maxims.” Quotations, phrases, 
and words are, then, the three main divisions of the subject- 
matter, the editor being careful to explain that “the distine- 
tion between ‘word’ and ‘phrase’ has been in many cases 
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arbitrary, as also,” he adds, “in fewer instances has been that 
between ‘phrase’ and ‘quotation.’” As an instance of the 
quotation or maxim, we may give “Cantabit vacuus coram 
latrone viator,” the first two words being printed in heavier 
type, to indicate the usage by which they are frequently made 
to stand for the whole. Of course, opinions will differ as to 
the choice which the editor has exercised in making his selec- 
tion of something less than three hundred out of the much 
larger number which it would be possible to find in English 
literature. “Non di, non homines, non concessere column,” 
is a commonplace which the yearly increasing crowd of minor 
poets does not allow to fallinto disuse; but itis not here. “ Beati 
possidentes” might have found a place as an ironical pendant to 
“ Beati pacifici.” ‘ Pereant male qui nostra ante nos dixerunt” 
expresses a feeling which must naturally become more common 
as time goes on. Finally, not to multiply instances about 
which there cannot but be much difference of judgment, 
“Magnum vectigal est parsimonia” is a saying with so 
interesting an historical association connected with it, that it 
should have been allowed a place. 

With regard to the words and phrases, we would suggest 
that in a future edition the accompanying explanation should 
be made more uniformly complete. The derivation might 
always be given. “Alluvium,” for instance, and “ diluvium” 
are explained briefly and lucidly, but it is possible that there 
may be “ English readers,” for whom the book is in the first 
instance meant, who would not know their connection with 
the root of luo, lavo, &c. In the article “Digamma,” we find 
a satisfactory explanation of the term, and a probable conjec- 
ture as to its sound, but are not told about its relation to 
Homer’s verse. The English reader, again, would expect to find 
it an actually expressed letter. The literary history of the 
various words, as given by the quotations, is frequently 
incomplete. We are not sure how far the giving of 
such a history was within the scope of the work. In the 
notice of the phrase “ De haut en bas,” the editor has 
failed to note the evident difference between the real meaning 
of the phrase and the ordinary sense in which it is used in 
this country. The item is as follows :—‘“Fr.: ‘From top to 
bottom,’ contemptuously, with an air of superiority.” This is 
certainly the meaning which it bears in English conversation, 
but it is a meaning apparently arrived at by a false transla- 
tion, as if the words meant to speak from a fancied eminence 
of superiority down to a lower level. The French, we fancy, 
means to take a complete survey. Society might be said 
to be corrupt “de haut en bas,” z.e., “from top to toe.” A 
few omissions may be noted. It is a little surprising that, 
in a volume proceeding from a University Press, the very 
common “ gaudy ” (we are not sure about the correct spelling) 
for the annual feast-day of a College should not have found a 
place. Another curious omission is “obit.” We have this 
entry,—“ obiit, 3rd pers. sing., perf. ind. of Latin obire—‘to 
die;’ he (He) died or has died, abbreviated to ob.” In every 
history of an ecclesiastical foundation in pre-Reformation 
times we shall find the word “obit” of frequent occurrence. 
Such and such a day is described as the “ obit” of some bene- 
factor or founder,—i.e., the anniversary of his death, kept by 
the saying of masses for his soul, or some other religious 
ceremonial. We do not see “ Kex,” which readers of Tennyson 
will remember in the lines :— 

“Though the rough kex break 
The starred mosaics.” 
The ecclesiastical use of “locum tenens,” familiar to all readers 
of Church newspapers, might have been added to the item, 
and perhaps the word which has been coined to express his 
functions, “locum-tenency,” barbarous as it is in form, might 
have been also given. 

The Dictionary, however, errs, if it errs at all, in superfluity 
rather than defect. The editor is quite right in saying that 
“it would have been an endless and useless task to record all the 
words by which modern travellers and novelists have sought to 

give ‘local coloring ’ to their narration.” But he does not always 
observe hisown maxim. ‘“ Garde mobile ” is a phrase which has 
never been Anglicised. Frequently employed in speaking 
of the particular force in France to which this name was given, 
it has never travelled any further. Nor is it easy to see why 
“garde mobile” should have a place, and “ garde nationale ” 
be excluded. Mr. Stanford, however, himself included “ franc- 
tireur” in his collections, and the analogy may be held to 
justify “garde mobile ;” we find, too, that “ garde champétre” 


iii 
has been actually naturalised,—i.e., applied to something not 
French. “Gazpacho” is an instance of th 

: pac stance of the superfluous. Forg 
uses it in his Handbook of Spain, for lack of an English 
equivalent. It is a cold vegetable soup which forms a princi. 
pal part of a Spanish peasant’s summer diet. But the word 
is not Anglicised. However, if this is a fault, it is a fault on 
the right side. 

While our language is continually receiving accretions 
made all the more numerous by the multiplicity of our Ville. 
tions to other races, it may also be observed that many words 
of the kind have become obsolete. As far as the written or 
spoken language is concerned, the loss is at least as large ag 
the gain. No one now would use the word “ Catadupes” for 
the people who live near the cataracts of the Nile. The word 
“capriccio,” for the common “caprice,” would now sound 
pedantic, though used by as recent a writer as Charles Lamb, 

The variety of interest which the volume will be found to 
contain we must leave our readers to learn by practical use. 
Here are a few specimens. “ Boudoir, ‘a place to sulk in’ 
(bouder) now a private retiring-room, where a lady 
can be alone or receive her intimate friends.” The editor, 
indulging for once in satire, adds, “ Dictionaries are polite 
enough to add the idea of elegance to the definition, but this 
quality depends on the taste of the occupier.” 

“Mexican caviare, made out of the eggs of a fly called 
Azayacatl.” How many of our readers, we wonder, have ever 
heard of it ? 

“On cai me on: Gk. dy xai wjbv: being and not being.” 
This records a very happy conjecture of Mr. Bullen in 
Marlowe's Faustus. “Bid Oncaymeon farewell,” the text 
used to run till Mr. Bullen’s ingenious restoration. 

“Fricassee: A kind of charge for a mortar, or murdering. 
piece ;” now expressing a less immediately fatal article—*“a 
dish consisting of small animals, chickens or other birds, 
cut up and fried or stewed in gravy.” 

Dr. Fennell very rightly distinguishes the Latin phrases 
which he includes as “ Latin” and “ Late Latin,” and carries 
out the distinction as so excellent a scholar might be expected 
todo. But why is “ Nihil ad rem” branded as “Late”? It 
is not actually found in classical Latin; but the analogies of 
“Nihil ad me” and “Nihil ad tempus,” both Ciceronian, 
justify it. 

MR. CAINE’S ANTHOLOGY OF LOVE-SONGS* 
WHEN we speak or write of “ English poets,” it is generally 
understood that the title includes the poets of the sister- 
countries. There is no such term as “ Home-rule” in poetry, 
and Burns, Scott, and Moore belong as much to English 
literature as Spenser, Shakespeare, or Herrick. Mr. Caine, 
however, bas judged otherwise, and some of the sweetest love- 
songs in the language are therefore excluded from his pages. 
This is, we think, a mistake; but the editor of an anthology 
has a right to choose his own method, and it remains for the 
reviewer to judge of the selection from the standing-point of 
the compiler rather than from his own. 





In his brief but pleasantly written introduction, Mr. Caine 
observes with justice that in a collection of this kind the 
eminence of many writers can be but faintly indicated; and 
he adds that “ many of the minor poets of the Restoration, and 
of the period following, have been cut out to make way for the 
more important body of writers who flourished early in this 
century, though born prior to 1801.” Omissions are inevitable, 
and it is a commonplace to say that the judgment of a com- 
piler is seen as much in the poems which he rejects as in those 
which he inserts. In both respects, we think that Mr. Caine 
has, in a large degree, failed. The little volume contains many 
exquisite love-lyrics; but, unfortunately, a striking feature of 
the selection is the number of verses written by mere poetasters, 
and wholly, or comparatively, destitute of merit as poetry 
The editor does not seem to be aware that it is not whatis 
curious, but what is good, and, indeed, the best of its kind, 
which the reader looks for in a volume like this; and that no 
poem merits insertion in such a selection if it have not literary 
grace and some charm of fancy or imagination. Because the 
author of “ Hudibras” was a very witty poet, is not a sufficient 
reason for inserting verses which, by Mr. Caine’s admission, 
“deserve quotation mainly, if not entirely, from the interest 
attaching to the great writer.” Henry Fielding, too, was 4 





* Love-Songs of English Poets, 1600-1800, With Notes. By Ralph H. Caine. 





London: Heinemann, 1892, 
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great writer; but it is absurd to say that he “distinguished 
himself” as a poet, and his lines “On a Halfpenny,” like 
Butler’s lines, must have been selected on the ground of the 
author’s reputation. 

The volume opens, as might have been anticipated, with 
Skelton, Wyatt, and Surrey. Spenser, who has sung of love 
with an almost unmatched sweetness and felicity, is repre- 
sented by two sonnets; but why, since Mr. Caine’s interpreta- 
tion of the word “ song” is broad enough to include Coleridge’s 
“Love,” does he not give us the whole or a portion of the 
«Epithalamium,” which is perhaps the most beautiful love- 
lyric of which the language can boast? Sidney, too, is most 
inadequately represented by a single sonnet and a single lyric. 
The most beautiful of love-sonnets appears under Drayton’s 
name, and the song, “ To His Coy Love,” is alsoinserted. Mr. 
Caine might have found space, too, for the poet’s cheerful 
and spirited lines, “ To His Rival.” As we have not seen this 
lyric in any popular selection, five of the nine stanzas com- 
posing it shall be quoted :— 

«The ship full fraught Once did I wear 

With gold far sought Her garter there 
Though ne’er so wisely helmed, Where you her glove have 

May suffer wrack placed. 

In sailing back, What now is thine 
By tempest overwhelmed. Was only mine 
And first to me was given ; 

Thou laugh’st at me 

I laugh at thee 
And then we two are even. 


But Pll not mourn 
But stay my turn ; 
The wind may come about, Sir, 
And once again 
May bring me in 
And help to bear you out, Sir.” 


Therefore boast not 
Your happy lot, 
Be silent now you have her ; 
The time I knew 
She slighted you, 
When I was in her favour. 


None stand so fast 
But may be cast 
By Fortune and disgraced ; 


From Shakespeare, from Ben Jonson, from Campion, whose 
resuscitation we owe to Mr. Builen, and from Herrick, 
Mr. Caine’s selections are satisfactory. Of Herrick he 
says that “as he was the latest in the golden age of lyric 
poetry, so he was as a laureate of love, perhaps quite the best.” 
The exquisite charm of Herrick’s verse must be felt by all 
poetry lovers; but even the choicest of his lyrics are marked 
by the absence of passion, and there is more of the pathos 
and rapture of love in Burns’s “OQ Wert Thou in the Cauld 
Blast ?” and in his “ Farewell to Nancy,” than in the whole of 
the “ Hesperides.” Mr. Caine is right in saying—though Mr. 
Saintsbury would, we believe, deny it—that Dryden’s songs are 
by no means on the level of his best work. He might have 
added that the greater number have the taint of the age upon 
them, and could not, however high their literary merit, be in- 
serted in an anthology. Why he gives us nothing from Crashaw, 
it is difficult to understand, for Crashaw’s ‘‘ Wishes” is a 
significant poem; and room might surely have been found for 
Marvell’s “ Young Love,” which would have been a pretty 
companion-poem to Prior’s happy, love-making lines, “To a 
Child of Quality; ” but both these pieces, alas, are omitted. 
So also is the “ Ballad upon a Wedding,” in which, as Leigh 
Hurt says, Suckling’s “fancy is so full of gusto as to border 
on imagination.” It is not, indeed, a song, but the form of 
the poem will not account for its omission, since many of the 
verses selected by Mr. Caine, so far from being songs> are 
wholly destitute of the lyrical note. Such pieces, for example, 
as Pomfret’s “Lines to a Friend,” Walsh’s “ Epistle to a 
Lady,” and Savage’s “ Verses to a Young Lady,” have no 
rightful place in a volume of lyrics. 

Reasons of space would fairly account for the absence 
of some poets who knew how to sing, were it not that 
their places are filled by third-rate versemen. There is not a 
piece here by Pomfret, by Granville, by Fenton, by Savage, 
by Soame Jenyns, by Lyttelton, by Jago, or by Whitehead, 
that has the royal mark of poetry, nor even the charm of 
fancy. We have no great opinion of Shenstone as a poet, and 
cannot agree with Dr. Johnson’s high estimate of the following 
stanza from the “ Pastoral Ballad ;” but there is more of song 
in it than in many of the rhyme-makers’ verses honoured by 
Mr. Caine :— 

“When forced the fair nymph to forego, 
What anguish I felt at my heart! 
Yet I thought—but it might not be so— 
*Twas with pain that she saw me depart. 
She gazed, as I slowly withdrew, 
My path I could hardly discern ; 
So sweetly she bade me adieu, 
I thought that she bade me return.” 


Henry Carey, a contemporary of Shenstone, understood 
better than most poets of the period the art of song-writing. 
His admirable love-lyric, “Sally in our Alley,” is not in this 
selection, possibly because the editor considered that it was 
too well known to quote; but under the heading “ Love’s a 
Riddle,” he gives these insignificant lines from Carey’s pen :— 
“The flame of love assuages 

When once it is revealed ; 

But fiercer still it rages, 

The more it is concealed. 


Consenting makes it colder, 

When met it will retreat ; 
Repulses make it bolder, 

And dangers make it sweet.” 

John Gay receives similar treatment from Mr. Caine. His 
famous song, “ Black-Eyed Susan,” is omitted, and the poet 
is represented by an “ Address to a Rose,” containing a rather 
pretty but familiar conceit. 

It is singular to observe how little several of our poets, as 
poets, have been affected by the passion of love. Despite his 
three wives, or perhaps on account of them, love as a personal 
feeling, if we except the fine sonnet to his “late espoused 
saint,” has no place in Milton’s English verse, and Mr. Caine 
is forced to be content with a translation of one of his Italian 
sonnets. Addison, who writes dramatically of love in_ his 
“ Rosamund,” appears to be wholly free from the complaint; 
and amidst all the miscellaneous verse of Swift, who is classed 
among the poets for bis clever rhymes, there is not a line of 
genuine emotion inspired by love. His friend Pope knew more 
about it, perhaps, by right of a poetical imagination denied to 
Swift, but his utterances on the subject in verse sound as 
unreal as they do in his letters ; and that his name is not to be 
found in Mr. Caine’s treasury does not surprise us. Gray and 
Collins express no feeling of the kind in their poetry ; neither 
do Young or Akenside, for the stilted odes of the latter in 
which love is mentioned are wholly without emotion. A 
mathematician could not state a problem with greater 
calmness. Thomson, at the mature age of forty, seems to 
have cherished a real passion for Miss Young, but the few 
verses called forth by “ Amanda” are of the tamest kind. He 
could describe a flower or a tree poetically, but not the lady 
of his heart. Truly, “the gentle god of soft desire,” whom 
Tbomson invoked, treated him very shabbily. With Cowper, 
a poet of the keenest sensibility, it would probably have been 
different, had not a “ madness-cloud” darkened his life. He 
loved his cousin Theodora in his young days; she loved him with 
a true woman’s constancy to the end, but after the dreadful 
event of 1763, love was no more to be thought of, and could 
therefore supply no theme for Cowper’s song. But before that 
date, the poet’s love did find utterance in verse. Mr. Caine 
says, with some truth, that he “ wrote little which could with 
absolute and perfect suitability be included in a volume of 
amatorial verse;” but with the strange perversity that so 
often leads him to reject poems that answer to the title of his 
volume, and to insert pieces that do not, he is content to print 
a poem addressed to a young lady, in which love has no place, 
and nine love lines of blank verse, when Cowper’s contribu- 
tions to the Love-Songs might have included the following 
characteristic stanzas called “ The Symptoms of Love,” which 
are marked by the ease and grace that distinguish the poet’s 
occasional verses :— 

“ Would my Delia know if I love, let her take 
My last thought at night and the first when I wake ; 
With my prayers and best wishes preferred for her sake. 
Let her guess what I muse on when rambling alone, 
[ stride o’er the stubble each day with my gun, 
Never ready to shoot till the covey is flown. 
Let her think what odd whimsies I have in my brair, 
When [ read one page over and over again, 
And discover at last that I read it in vain. 
Let her say why so fixed and so steady my look, 
Without ever regarding the person who spoke, 
Still affecting to laugh without hearing the joke. 
Or why, when with pleasure her praises I hear 
(That sweetest of melody sure to my ear), 
I attend, and at once inattentive appear. 
And lastly, when summoned to drink to my flame, 
Let her guess why I never once mention her name, 
Though herself and the woman I love are the same.” 

We lay down Mr. Caine’s little volume with real regret that 
we cannot praise it more highly. It can never rank with 
the lyrical anthologies edited by Mr. Palgrave, by Mr. Locker- 
Lampson, or by Mr. Bullen; but while its defects are more 
conspicuous than its merits, it must be added that its earlier 
and later pages contain much that is worthy of the illustrious 
poets of the sixteenth century, and of the poets who sang 
in the first half of the nineteenth. 
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AN ITALIAN PATRIOT AND ART CRITIC.* 
“PatTRIOT ” isa term which has been applied to many men, to 
some who have placed the glory of their country before their 
own, and to others who have done the reverse; but perhaps 
only in the case of the late Signor Giovanni Morelli has the 
word described a man who, having in youth bravely drawn 
his sword for the freedom of Italy, dedicated his mature 
ability to Patriotism in Art. Medieval ignorance, pride, 
greed, wars, theft, and tyranny, had robbed Italy of much of 
her great inheritance of Art; many of her famous pictures 
had been either stolen, lost, or sold, and many of those she 
had retained had been shamefully neglected by her own 
children ; signatures having been by them ruthlessly appended 
or falsified, whilst time and tradition had set their ponderous 
seal upon these lies. It was reserved chiefly for Morelli, 
after having helped to gain the freedom of Italian soil, to 
stand forward as the champion of her native art. Elected 
Deputy for his adopted town, Bergamo, in 1861, he took his 
seat in the first Italian Parliament at Turin. After one 
more period of warfare for the independence of his country, 
he was elected Senator of the Upper House in 1873, and then, 
as “I] Senatore Morelli,” he was free to give most of his time 
and energy to his new campaign in the field of Art. By 
ceaseless study and travel, by fearlessly bearing witness, and 
overlooking the ingratitude of friends and the abuse of 
enemies, he succeeded at last in snatching back for Italy some 
of her lost art glory. Before his death, in March, 1891, he 
had rightly earned the title of the greatest connoisseur in 
Europe; and, further, he had pointed out the right method 
for all future art critics, thus accomplishing for Art what 
Darwin had done for Science, and Claude Bernard for 
Medicine. 

The book before us was written in German and published in 
1890, for Morelli was a perfect German scholar, having been 
educated in Germany, Switzerland, and at the Munich Univer- 
sity; but Miss Ffoulkes’s translation will greatly help to 
make his name and his method familiar to English people; 
and, further, we are grateful for the excellent preface by Sir 
A. H. Layard, whose forty years’ friendship with Morelli 
gives him the right to defend the critic from the attacks of his 
enemies,—the fiercest of whom, Dr. William Bode, director of 
the Berlin Gallery, published his last in the Fortnightly 
Review of October, 1891, some months after Morelli’s death. 
Sir A. H. Layard is very fair, and shows us not only the 
greatness of Morelii’s character, but owns that he sometimes 
adopted “a bantering and somewhat sarcastic tone in his 
criticism on his opponents calculated to cause offence.” 
Evidently the critic—who in writing assumed the name of 
“Tvan Lermolieff ”—enjoyed the fun of mystifying his adver- 
saries; but, though sparing no pains to unmask sham and 
ignorance, he never descended, as did his foes, to useless 
personalities, and was always courteous and considerate. “I 
remember,” says his friend, “once going with him to see a 
picture which its owner attributed to Luino, and with respect 
to which he desired to have Morelli’s opinion. After looking 
at it for a moment, Morelli said, very gravely, ‘ Lui-no,’ with 
a slight emphasis on the no. The owner was delighted, and 
boasted that his picture had been pronounced genuine by the 
great connoisseur.” 

Morelli wished to spare the individual; but when the 
authorities of public galleries wilfully preferred ignorance, 
he was not so merciful. Through his influence, the Italian 
Government appointed a Commission to register works of art 
in public institutions, and severe penalties were threatened to 
those who should attempt to sell or remove them. He was 
offered, but refused, the supreme head of all such public insti- 
tutions, and of the Florence galleries. Knowing well the oppo- 
sition he would encounter, he preferred the slower but wiser 
method of persuasion; and very gradually the improvement 
took place, and directors of galleries were shamed by his ex- 
posures into making changes. The works of Old Masters began 
to cast off spurious titles, and sham Raphaels disappeared ; but 
even now the improvement is only a beginning, and it is for us to 
remember that the greater our own knowledge, the sooner will 
directors of foreign galleries learn wisdom. Englishmen abroad 
are often very ignorant sightseers, who do not know Raphael 
from Correggio, or Rubens from Rembrandt, and who accept 
the word of the most vainglorious Italian without a misgiving. 





* Italian Painters. 


By Giovanni Morelli, Translated by Constance Jocelyn 
Ffoulkes, 


London: John Murray, 





Morelli also travelled much, always studying and comparing 
pictures, but writing very little about them. When he did go, it 
was with authority, privately smiling at the storm of abuse that 
was his portion when he showed up the ignorance of German 
and Italian art directors on the subject of Italian pictures, 
Dresden adopted forty-six out of his fifty-six suggestions, and 
many catalogues were rewritten on account of his criticisms, 
Happily the directors of our own National Gallery were less 
bigoted than their German colleagues. Sir Charles Eastlake, 
Sir William Boxal, and Sir Frederick Burton were all Morelli’s 
friends, greatly to the benefit of the Gallery; but we notice 
that in spite of the critics’ dethronement of Leonardo da Vince} 
as the painter of the “ Vierge aux Rochers ” in the National 
Gallery, which was bought for £9,000 from Lord Suffolk, this 
picture is still held by the best critics—as Mr. Cook’s hand. 
book to the National Gallery says—‘ to be the original of the 
celebrated ‘ Viergeaux Rochers’ in the Louvre.” But Morelli 
is certainly the greatest critic on the work of this master, and 
twice in his book he tells us this picture is by the hand of 
a pupil or an imitator of Leonardo, and not by Da Vinci 
himself. The truth about the so-called Raphael sketch-book 
was also revealed by his genius; and the celebrated reclining 
Magdalen in the Dresden Gallery is now proved to be a copy 
—or an original by a Flemish artist—and not a Correggio, 
On the other hand, he discovered a genuine picture by 
Giorgione, labelled, “ Copy of Titian, by Sassoferato,” and a 
bona-fide Titian, labelled “ Pordenone.” Alas! for the pride 
of Galleries, he proved that many Raphaels and Leonardos were 
but copies by Flemish artists. Even Dr. Bode had often to 
accept his judgment, and to acknowledge his acuteness in re- 
discovering artists whose name and fame had almost been 
forgotten—such as Bernardine de Conti, De Predis, and Gian- 
pietrino. 

Such was the work accomplished by Morelli. In his own 
preface he simply shows his aim and object, and answers his 
fiercest enemy, Dr. Bode, in this courteous manner :— 

“What appears black to me is white to him ; and pictures which 

in his eyes are masterpieces of art, in mine are, as a rule, simply 
feeble works of the school. Yet neither of us is guided by party 
feeling, but solely by a love of truth, and we estimate and describe 
things exactly as we see them Every one has his fancy, 
and every one, I may add, thinks he knows best. This being the 
case, it does not require much foresight to predict that the con- 
fusion resulting from such conflicting opinions about the same 
pictures, must be disastrous to the study of Italian art. I would 
advise Dr. Bode, therefore, to follow my example, and to refer the 
decision of all such points on which we cannot agree to intelligent 
and unprejudiced arbiters qualified for the task. Whatever be 
their verdict, we may console ourselves with the thought that the 
scientific study of art, which we both have so much at heart, will 
eventually be furthered by these means.” 
That these two critics saw very differently, we realise by 
turning to Dr. Bode and Dr. Julius Meyer’s joint book on the 
Berlin Galleries ; for example, we find there that, after extolling 
Andrea Verrocchio, the great master of the famous Leonardo, 
the former ascribes to him a “Tobias and the Angel” in the 
Florence Academy; but in the book before us Morelli proves 
decidedly that this is a very feeble work, quite unworthy of the 
real Verrocchio. 

The first part of Morelli’s book, called “ Principles and 
Methods,” is written in the form of a very amusing conversa- 
tion; this and the two prefaces already referred to should be 
read by every one, even if the latter portion of the book is 
somewhat too technical for the general reader. If we can 
grasp his principle, we shall add much to our intelligent 
appreciation of Italian art; and, after all, the principle 
resolves itself into a knowledge of history and how to use our 
gift of sight and comparison. Even a little knowledge will pre- 
vent us from giving ignorant opinions, and will certainly help 
to cure us of the modern disease,—the wish to see everything, 
and to study nothing. Morelli concludes his book with 
another imaginary conversation in the Doria-Pampli Gallery. 
Some connoisseurs are in front of—in Morelli’s judgment— 
Raphael’s double portrait, and two Germans are discussing its 
merits :— 

“«T tell you,’ said the one, a Viennese, to judge by his accent, 
‘I tell you the painting is Venetian.—‘And I assure you,’ 
returned the other, apparently a North German, ‘that this copy 
can only be the work of Polidoro da Caravaggio.’ At that 
moment a Roman cicerone rushed past, followed by four fair 
Americans. At a little distance from the picture he stopped, 
and waving his hand towards it, shouted : ‘C’est Bartolo et Baldo, 
chef-d’ceuvre de Raffaello d’Urbini, peintre de Pape Leon dei 
Medici.” The Americans all nodded and passed on, preceded by 
their guide.—‘ These wretched ignorant Italian cicerones,’ re- 
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marked the North German; ‘they seem to be here for the sole 
purpose of disseminating these silly traditions among the un- 
Jearned.’—‘ And are non-Italian cicerones better ?’ inquired the 
Austrian ; ‘ they, too, are wont to proclaim all the nonsense others 
have taught them with imperturbable assurance.’—‘ You think 
so?’ returned the other in a piqued tone; ‘art criticism as 
practised now in Berlin is apparently unknown in Vienna. 
The Austrians, as a nation, are far too superficial, or, 
if you will, too pleasure-loving to take any real interest in 
the inner organic development of an artist.’—The argument 
ends with this sentiment, representing Morelli’s own opinions 
—‘I hold that amateurs who have a real love for art, and who, 
like myself, have a collection of their own, are quite as much en- 
titled to express an opinion as—nay, even better entitled—than 
so-called professionals, who really care no more about pictures than 
the anatomist cares about the dead body he dissects,—people, in 
short, whose only object in taking up the study of art is to rename 
every picture and statue.” 


In conclusion, let us hope that some day the directors of all art 
galleries will see their way to place every picture by one artist 
side by side ; the public could then more easily learn to know a 
painter’s special style, and, after a time, could themselves, 
without the help of art critics, detect if an imposter had been 
foisted upon us. This would materially help an art education ; 
and, to an outsider, it does not seem a reform of extraordinary 
difficulty. Once, when seeking outall the works by one master, 
in our National Gallery, we found them in one room, certainly, 
but as far apart as possible, thus making minute comparison 
impossible. Let England lead the way, as she has often done 
before, and Europe will follow. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
—~»>———__ 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

Royal Children. By Julia Luard. Revised edition. (John 
Hogg.)—We are pleased to see a revised edition of Royal Children. 
If there is one thing young people like, it is reading about youthful 
kings and queens. A great deal of information as to dress, 
customs, pageants, and courtly minutie has been collected, and 
history can be learnt from such things by intelligent children as 
readily as from text-books. 

Cousin Isabel. By Marion Andrews. (Gardner and Co.)—This 
is an interesting little love-story, the scene being laid in the siege 
of Londonderry. It is short and well done, and a very decided im- 
provement on “'The Quest of Jack Hazlewood.” Wecan recom- 
mend it safely to young people, who will realise from its pages, 
perhaps, something of the discomforts of a siege. 

Captain Geoff. By Ismay Thorn. (Gardner and Co.)—This 
tale of scbool-life is almost dramatic in places, and the characters 
always interesting and full of vitality. M. l’Abeille, and the 
contrast between his ideas of discipline and school.customs in 
general, and those of the boys, are very happily hit off. But 
Captain Geoff, readable and attractive as it is, is not school-life, 
but rather what Ismay Thorn conceives it to be. Her boys area 
mixture compounded of young boys with the passions and eccen- 
tricities of their age, and men with deeper feelings and polished 
conversation, who weigh each word before uttering it. The style 
is “ high-falutin’ ” to a degree, considering the ages of the young 
gentlemen, and their games are invested with a dignity out of all 
proportion, and the cricket-match is too palpably feminine. There 
are not many men living who can hit an “ off” ball to long-leg 
(even Dr. E. M. Grace is unequal to this feat, unless, perhaps, by 
means of one of his backhanded strokes, which generally go past 
the “slips”), and hit it so hard that, after rebounding from the 
“long-leg’s” shin there, it can be fielded by cover-point. We 
are not surprised at “long-leg” preferring to nurse his shin 
rather than field the ball. However, Captain Geof’ is distinctly 
good reading, and conveys much good moral teaching to boys. 

Charity. By Lady Dunboyne. (Nisbet and Co.)—Charity is a 
young lady who goes through a little fire of misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation, out of which she emerges satisfactorily, 
as we all knew she would, for she is a fine character, and the more 
Charitys we have the better. Charity points a good moral, and is 
readable. 

A Candle in the Sea, By the Rev. Edward A. Rand. (Nisbet 
and Co.)—This volume is intended to interest its readers— 
American readers in the first place—in “lighthouse life.’ With 
this life Mr. Rand contrives to mix up some pictures of the doings 
of young collegians. By that happy versatility which dis- 
tinguishes the American citizen, the young man from College, 
without any difficulty, assumes the responsibilities of an assistant 
lighthouse-keeper, while his principal seems to have transferred 
his services to the same line of life from keeping a “store.” We 
must frankly say that Mr. Rand's book would have been better 
without the College element. Of course we are prepared for the 











introduction of two charming young ladies, though they do not 
contribute much to our knowledge of the subject; but we could 
have well spared the academical episodes, and especially the 
villanies, of De Vere. Why does Mr. Rand speak, without a 
word of blame, of so horrible a cruelty to a bumble-bee, whose 
eyes have been put out, and then turned into a garden patch ? 

Dear. By the Author of “ Tip-Cat.” (A. D. Innes and Co.)— 
The first half of this book is delightful. ‘Dear,’ who arrives at 
years of discretion when she is eight, and takes upon herself, with 
distinguished success, the general management of a parish, 
fully deserves her name, and finds her way without fail to the 
reader's heart. The parson is, perhaps, too much of a “star- 
gazer” to be quite natural; but we accept him for the excellent 
way in which he brings into relief the practical virtues of his 
little daughter. Children have to grow up, and growing up, they 
become very much more difficult subjects. The tale has, of 
course, to emerge into a love-story, but we think that something 
less repulsive than the intriguing mother who forces the girl into 
a marriage with her own epileptic son, in the vain attempt to 
secure a faithless admirer, might have been thought of. But 
there is great merit in some parts of the story. A specially 
pathetic part is where the parson imitates, with excellent results, 
the good Bishop in “ Les Misérables.” 

Lilla Thorn’s Voyage. By Grace Stebbing. (Nisbet and Co.)— 
Miss Stebbing must excuse us for saying that her little heroine 
becomes a trifle tiresome. Her sayings and doings on board the 
ship are related in about the same amount of space as might fairly 
be given to the history of “Joan d’Arc;” and this is really too 
much even for the most engagingly comic of children. The ladies 
whom she tormented really had some reason to complain. Still, 
the book is amusing in its way; it teaches some good lessons, 
and if it had only been half as long, might have passed without 
criticism. 

Master Bartlemy. By Frances E. Crompton. (A. D. Innes and 
Co.)—We are glad to speak of this little book with quite un- 
mixed praise. Miss Arminel Ann Throgmorton—called, for short, 
“ Nancy ”—is a quite delightful young child, and, we are thankful 
to say, she never becomes anything else. Her old-fashioned ways, 
her toys and dolls (such as these things used to be fifty years 
ago), the inflexible “ Trimmer,” the silent Squire, are all described 
with a remarkable felicity. And the end is beautifully contrived. 
Little Nancy escapes a great peril, of which few readers will read 
without a sensation of tears; and the Squire makes exactly the 
thank-offering which satisfies her early longings. 

A Little Norsk. By Hamlin Garland. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
The “ Little Norsk,” Elga by name, otherwise called “ Flaxen,” 
is a child whom two bachelor settlers on the Dakota plateau 
bring up. She is found in a neighbour's hut, her mother lying 
frozen to death by her side, while her father had perished in 
the snow trying to get help. The situation, delightful enough 
while “Flaxen” is a child, and producing complications when 
she grows into a woman, is described both humorously and 
pathetically. The story, in fact, is distinctly good; but perhaps 
the most striking thing in it is the picture of the pitiless Dakota 
winter, and of the delights of returning spring, proportionately 
great to the horrors to which they succeed. 

Hunted and Harried. By R. M. Ballantyne. (Nisbet.)—This is 
a lively story of the Covenanting times. The cruelties and 
tyrannies of the dominant party are described by Mr. Ballantyne 
in vigorous and uncompromising language. If there was another 
side to the question—and most questions have two sides—he 
certainly does not take it into account. Single combats, hair- 
breadth escapes, and the usual furniture of a tale are supplied in 
plenty, and the result is certainly a readable book. 

“Steady Your Helm!” By William Charles Metcalfe. (Nisbet 
and Co.)—Observers of life declare that boys nowadays never run 
away to sea. It is, however, obviously impossible for the writers 
of story-books to accept this statement. To have so important a 
part of their stock-in-trade removed would be quite ruinous. Too 
much of “ Steady Your Helm !” is occupied with the circumstances 
which made the two heroes run away; a third part of the book is 
used up before they are fairly launched on their career. When 
this point is reached, the story improves, and continues to be of 
average merit until the end. The discovery of the missing uncle 
and his will is not, perhaps, in the finest style of art ; and the 
names “Captain Buntline” and “Dr. Lashem” (it is needless 
to say, a schoolmaster), are of a kind which is very properly 
becoming obsolete. 





We have received a fine Portrait of Walt Whitman, etched by 
Leon Richeton (Gay and Bird). It scarcely gives the impression 
of being the head of a poet, and there are many who question 
Walt Whitman’s title to that name; but there is much nobility 
about the face. Master Lambton, etched -after Sir Thomas 
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Lawrence by Mons. E. Gaujean (Frost and Reed), has a distinctly 
Byronic look, which we are not aware was justified by anything 
in the character of the original; but it belongs toa Byron time. 
The etching is excellent——Mr. John Finnie’s mezzotint, The 
Margin of Rydal Water (same publishers), gives us a powerful 
lindscape. The view is taken from the level; a noble bit of 
woodland forms the foreground, while the hills that rise on the 
further side of the lake make an effective background.—Finally, 
from the same publishers, we have The Old Townhall, Guildford, 
Surrey, etched by Mr. Charles Reid. The hall is a Jacobean 
building of some dignity of aspect, and has been finely rendered 
by the artist. 


The Geographical Distribution of Disease in Great Britain. By 
Alfred Haviland. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This is the 
second edition of a work first published in 1875. It deals only with 
the counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and such other 
parts as belong to the Lake District, and it is, further, limited to 
the diseases of cancer, heart disease, and phthisis. It is, therefore, 
only an instalment of a gigantic work, which, indeed, to be ac- 
complished within any reasonable space of time, must be attacked 
at once by many labourers. The subject is too technical for us to 
discuss, but we can appreciate its importance. We notice an 
observation which will have a special interest at the present time. 
In the cholera epidemic of 1849, the author observed that, in a 
town where he had charge of the cholera cases, these always in- 
creased when there was a calm, and diminished when the wind 
blew strongly. 


MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PuBLICcATIONS.—We have received the 
following for October :—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, 
Part 19 of the Universal Atlas, the English Illustrated Magazine, 
Part 13 of a Short History of the English People, the Law Quarterly 
Review, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Homilist, the Month, 
the Expositor, the Thinker, the Forum, Macmillan’s Magazine, Long- 
man’s Magazine, Belgravia, Temple Bar, the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
the Idler, the Newbery House Magazine, the Argosy, the Strand 
Magazine, the Bookman, the Educational Review, the Economic 
Journal, Natural Science, the Journal of Education, the Dublin 
Review, London Society, the Indian Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper’s Magazine, the Cosmopolitan, the Century, Lippincott’s 
Magazine, Scribner’s Magazine, the Parents’ Review, Cassell’s Maga- 
zine, the Quiver, Good Words, Chambers’s Journal, the Sunday 
Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday at Home, the Girl’s Own 
Paper, St. Nicholas, the Boy’s Own Paper. 















































PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—_—~—_—— 

Adams (F.), The Melbournians, cr 80 .....6.....:ssecsseseceesseceeeeeces ...(Remington) 3/6 
Adler (F.), The Moral Iustruction of Children, cr ti. E. Arnold) 6/0 
Aidé (H.), Voyage of Discovery, Cr 8V0 ..........100..coccsssscesscescoesscerses (Osgood) 6/0 
Allen (P.), Witches’ Den, cr Svo ........6..... -(SPC.K.) 16 
Architecture, a Profession or an Art, 8v0 Seunhos venbepkebanasuaboaperbeunucee (Murray) 9/0 
MBBAL CO. 29,), IES OMNEHG, BUD. oi nscpcanseiscesverssesyoesesouevevvcosinnsences (S. Low) 10/6 
Bax (E. B.), Protlem of Reality, er 8vo ... .(Sonnenschein) 2'6 
BANKS 16. 1s), ROUT TORE) OF: BVO. ..,....0:30..0.s0sersesessovevesscoocesceases ce (Blackie) 2/6 
Beals (A.), Heiress of Courtleroy, cr 8V0 ..........066 .(Blackie) 5,0 
Beauclerk (R.), Summary of English History, cr 8V0 ........00.6 0cceeceseee (Relfe) 246 
Bell (M.), Kdward Burne-Jones, a Record, &e., aaa joeaee (Beli) 63/0 
Berthelot (M_), Explcsives and their Power, 8v0.. ..(Murray) 24/0 
Bramston (M.), Five Victims, cr 8v0...............008- ..(Chambers) 2,0 
Brodie (C. G.), Dissections, illustrated, IPD: <cembsanchecvaoseiarveinieae (Whittaker) 8/6 
Cairns (J.), Christ, the Morning St:r, cr 8vo .. .. (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Cambridge (4.), Not All in Vain, cr 8¥0 Eacces names henveaes cosenenesoeene einemann) 3/6 
Cheyne (A. E.), Dick Layard, cr 8vo ... A(S.P.CK) 1/6 
Chiswell (A.), M ‘arton House, cr 8vo .. (Masters) 60 
Clarke (H.), Honor Pentreath, er8vo ... (S.P.C.K.) 3/6 
Clare (A.), Another Man’s Burden, cr 8vo.. .(S.P.C.K.) 3/6 
Clarke (8. M. S.), Baron and Squire, cr 8vo ..... + (Nisbet) 5/0 
Cobbleigh (T.), Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter, 12mo .({Unwin) 1/6 
Columbus (C.), Life, &c., by C. K. Adams, cr 8vo Fay & Bird) 4/6 
Colvile (H, EK. " Way She PRIN 5 os sissuske chaerenesianlecsbessuabeasileboaieal (Nisbet) 2/6 
Coplestone (R. 8.), Buddhism, Primitive, . (Lonzmins) 16/0 
Cornwall (N ), Tamsin Rosewarne, I cinsncacinstecs .....(Partridge) 1/ 

Crommelin (M.), For the Sake of the Family, cr 8vo ... ...(Remington) 10/6 
Daddy Joke, the Runaway, by ‘* Uncle Remus BOD cunccscstenessinenee (Unwin) 3/6 
Days in Clover, by the “ Amateur Angler,”’ 12mo...... 8S. Low) 5,0 
Davidson (H, C. ), a. WE TSVID soi ccasetvsinevaie (S. Low) 60 
ROOD SOY." hs ON SRO RG. DE SOD 6x 55yeecssvechounsesscsveasv boy abtosermieecsvons (Innes) 3,6 
Dryden’ s Aureng-Zebe : a Traze dy, cr 8vo.... a (Constable) 5/0 
Dupuis (N. F.), Elementary Algebra, Part I., cr 8vo .(Maemillan) 60 
Dykes (O.). Piain Words on Great Themes, cr 8V0.....:.0..00.ccceeceeteeees 3. Low) 3/6 
Earle (A. M ), China Collecting in America, 8vo.. (Lawrence) 16,0 
Edwood (M.), Elsie Ellerton, cr 8v0 .............08 (Thacker) 3/6 
Evans (A. E.), Cicely’s Mis tuke, cr 8vo (S.P.C.K.) 20 
Fenn (G. M.), Gil, the Gunner .......c..cccecesseccseee (S.P.C.K.) 5/0 
Fletcher (J. S.), Through Storm and Stress,.cr 8vo .. (Chambers) 2/0 
Francis (J. G.), Book of Cheerful Cats, 4to... (Unwin) 50 
Frith (H.), Cruise in Cloud!and, cr 8yo_ ............... (Blackie) 2/6 
Fuller (H. B.), Chatelaine of La Trinite, cr 8v ...... (Osgood) 5/0 
Gods of Olympus, translated by K. 8. Raleigh, cr 8vo..................... (Unwin) 7/6 
Goodman (E. J.), Fate of Herbert Wayne, AE ere (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Gould (S. B.), Through all the Changing Scenes of Life, er8vo ...(3.P.9.K.) 1/6 
Grant (R.), Reflections of a Married Man, cr 8V0 ......e00.e..e.000 (Gay Bird) 4/0 
Green (E. K.), Don Carlos, cr Sv0..........cc0c0..s0eees (3.P.C.K) 2/0 
Green (KE. E.), In the Days of Chivalry, cr 8vo (Nelson) 5/0 
Greenwood (A. D.), Empire and Papacy in the Middle Ages. Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Griffith (G. P. X.), St. Peter and the First Years of of Christianity (Longmans) 9/0 
Gunter (A. C.), Miss Dividends, 12mo .............. (Routledge) 2/0 
Haddon Hall, illustrated by W. E. Coote, folio ..(Philip) 21/0 










“(Wuwin) 5/0 
...(Blackie) 5/0 
.+...(Thacker) 10/6 
...(Partridge) 1/6 
sreeeeee(SeP.C.K.) 1/6 





Harrison (B.), Belhaven Tales, cr 8vo 
Herty (G. A.), Condemned as a Nvhilist, 
Hayes (Mrs.), Horse-Riding, cr 8V0 .........000.0008 
Heddle (E. F.), Martin Redfern’s Oath, cr Svo. 
Henderson (F. L.), Little Captive Maid, cr 8v0 ......:0+.ss000e 









































Her Saddest Blessing, Cr 8¥9 .....ssceseeceeres Partridge) 29 
Heurtley (C, A.), History of the Earlier aries of the Baith (Parker) 16 
Hibbard (G. A. iy Governor, and other Stories, cr 8vo iy & Bird) 506 
Hoare (E. N ), The Conroy Cousins, cr 8v0 ...........+. S3.P.C.K.) 36 
Holland (H_ 3.), Pleas and Claims for Christ, cr 8vo . (Longmans) 76 
Hyne (0. J.), Sandy Carmichael, cr. 870 0c... ccceeee eee (4 Low) 50 
Inspector, the, a Comedy, by Gogol, cr 8vo .... --e( Thacker) 26 
Jackson (A. F.), Julie, Cr 800 ....ceceeceeeeeeeee 3.P.0.K.) 26 
Jackson (A. F.), Jack’s Little Girls, PO ocisicsvvesncunadeiiersaccsansve ‘S. P.C.K) 30 
Jewsbury (G. E ), Selections from the Letters to J. W. Carlyle ico wns) 14.0 
Johnstone (D. L.), Paradise of the Month, Cr 8V9 .......e.ceeeeeeeeee (Chambers) 36 
Jones (H.), Here and Elsewhere, cr 8v0_ ........0..+-0008 (S.P.CK) 20 
Kenyon 3 C.), Some Brave Boys and Girls, cr 8vo ... ..(Chambers) 20 
Ker (D.), Qossack and the Czar, Cr 8V0.....6.....4seeseeeee val ——— 26 
Kramer (J. W.), Right Road, cr 8v0  ..........cccceseessrseeeeesseceeceenee oe bet) 3,6 
Krummacher (M.), Dictionary of Everyday German — English, 12mo & ion 50 
Leighton (R.), Tue Thirsty Sword, cr 8V0..........secceceesenseesenee wena (Black’e) 50 
Liddon \H. P.), Essays and ‘Addresses, cr _s saa -(Longmans) 50 
Lowndes (C. S ), Roy’s Discovery, Cr 8V0 ..........ceseeceecee eeeeeceeees S.P.C.K.) 1/6 
Lynch (H.), Rosni Harvey, 3 vols. cr 8vo.. meaoenien © . te: 31/6 
Lyster (A.), A Promising Boy, Cr 8V0...........s:cccecersee seceeteteeeces (3. K) 26 
Mackarnes3 (Mrs.), Woman without a Head, cr 8vo "(iistchinwen} 36 
Meade (L. T.), Four on an Island, cr 8V0 ............:00008 ...(Charnbers) 3/6 
Meredith (G.), Poems: The Empty Purse, &c., 12mo. -(Macmillan) 50 
Merry Heart, A, Gt SV0 ...........0-2-000.¢0:0s0sssesscesenscesseseecess +e(3.P.0.K.) 1/6 
Mitchell (EF. H.), Kate, the Pride of the Parish, cr 8v0.. A(3S.P.C.K ) 2/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), The Man with the Pan-pipes, 4to..... (3.9.0 K.) 2/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Gris and I, cr 8vo ...... avmilian) 4/6 
Moore (F. F.), Sailing and Sealing, cr 8v0. (S.P.C.K.) 36 
Mori-on(J.), Zolus : a Romance, 12mo Blickwood) 3/0 
Moule (H. C. G.), Christ is All, cr 8vo... bicabed (Low) 3/6 
Newth (G. S.), Chemical Lectures Experiments, cr Longmans) 106 
O’Reailly (Mrs.), Wnen We were Young, cr 8V0....+. .....+ ...(Chambers) 26 
Parker (G.), Pierre and his Peop’e, cr 8vo ... .. .. (Methuen) 60 
Parker (J.), Som@ONE, Cr BVO........6-.sscrrsrssereereaseereesecseerenseereereneseres (Parker) 40 
Paton (G.), Historical Record: of the 2ith Regimant, 8vo . (Simpk'n) 51/6 
Paton (J. G.), Story of, for Young Folks, ec BRO sce inne -.(Hlodder) 5/0 
Pearl Cycloy etia, ROTO erie wills MCT EDT Ree aa (Walker) 2/6 
Potter (R.), The Germ Growers, cr 8vo ..... ¥ ..(Hutchinson) 50 
Raleigh (Sir W.), Choice Passages from, 18m». eiachsnbemeraied (Stock) 3/6 
Reckenzaum (A.), Klectric Traction on Railways, cr 8v0.. .(Biggs) 106 
Sheridan (R. B.), School for Scandal, illustrated by F. M. Gregory (Stevens) 16/0 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ The Tempest,” Editea by D. Bain, 12mo ...... (3. Low) 1/6 
Shipton (H.), Spitewinter, Cr 8V0.....0...-s0:cecsesseceeseseee eonmeres secrecee (S$. P.o K.. ) 1/6 
Sidebotham (H.), Readings from Holy Scripture, ‘i2in0 .(Wells Gar. Iner) 26 
Sinclair (W. M ), The Christian’s Influence, 12M0 ..,.......00. cece ies + (Nisbet) 2/0 
Sladen (D.), The Japs at Home, cr 8v0_ .....4.....0604 .««(Hutchinson) 15/0 
Smyth (J. P.), How God Inspired UTES TEIIG; OF BU O see. s0sccceaseevessercse (Bagster) 2/6 
Stables (G.), From Greenl nd’s Icy Mountains, er 8vo .. vol SE Um.) 20 
Stedman (A. M. M.), Latin Compound Sentences, er &vo.. ... (Methuen) 2/0 
Stuart (E.), Through the Flood, cr 8V0 ........ccecsseeeceesees ..(Chambers) 26 
Sturgis (J.), After Twenty Year #, cr 8vo .. .(Longmans) 6/0 
Taylor (R. L.), Student’s Chemi-try, cr 870 .0.......ceccecceseeeeeseeceessenes S. Low) 50 


.... (Blackwood) 21/0 
(Wells Gardaer) 2/ 
(Chatto & Wiadns) 12/0 
(Charehi ill) 4/0 
(Blackie) 2/6 
\(T. T. Clark) 10/6 
- Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
(Routle ize) 2/6 


Thomson(A.), History of the Fife Light ~ Rane 4to.. 
Thorn (I.), Captain Geoff, 4to ... 

Thousand and One Days, edited by . McCarthy, cr 8 
Tuke (D. H.), Reform in the ate At of the Iusane, cr 8vo 
Walton (A.), Penclove, er 8vo 
Wendt (H. H ), Teaching of Jesus, Vol. II., 8v0 . 
Westall (Mrs.), Trust Money, 8 vols. cr 8v0. 
Wheeler (W.), The Spectator, a Digest-Index, cr. 8vo . 
Wilkins (M. K.), Young Lucretia, cr 8vo we (Osgood) 3/6 
Yorke (C.), Brown Portm: I, OID vcsncinsntssccencnerinscsuctonpsenens (Jarrold) 3/6 
Zichen (T.), Introduction to Physislogiont Puychdlozy, er 8vo(Sonnens-chein) 6/2 
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A REVIVAL of the MOORISH FAIENCE, 
The Queen says :— 

‘Extremely decorative, the shapes orna- 

mental and uncommon, and the cream tone, 


HISPANO-MAURO with its deep copper designs, covered - 
the iustrous sheen of the enamel, appeals to 
METALLIC-LUSTRE . the artistic taste of the day.” acai 
Suitable for Wall, Cornice, Overmantel, ant 

WARE Table Decoration. Specimen Vase, from 


3s. 6d, each. 
Specrat Price-List Post-FREE. 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOR ARTISTIC DECORATION, 
LIBERTY and CO., 


O S$ L E R 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, WwW. 








Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E£.C. 

Ceylon Teas i in perfection. Old- fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congons. Prices range from ls. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d. 
for the finest Darjee ling Orange Pekoe, an incomp arable tea. For general use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s. 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or oth-r- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 1b. canisters, Orders sent to alt 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 


THE BEST OF THE SEASON. 


1s 
SUTTON’S See SUTTON’S 
BULB CATALOGUE 
BULBS. | NOW READY. 


_GENU INE ONLY FROM SUTTON & SONS, READING. 





Thick ines pp. 318, price 7s. 6d 
ROM the CAVES and JUNGLES of HINDOSTAN. 
By H. P. Biavatsky. 

A Translation of Madame Blavatsky’ s Famous Letters from India to the 
Russian Messenger, of Moscow, in 1879, fall of strange secrets of Indian life, and 
gorgeous pictures of Oriental ‘nature.’ A few of the Subjects are:—A Rajput 
Adept; Gulab Lal Sing; a Yogi’s Cave; a Subterranean Palaca: Secret 
Libraries ; Saved by a Sadhu; the Karli Caves; a Dead City; a Witch’: Den; 
Fire and Cauldron; the Seven Sisters; a Magic Flower; the Golden Lake; 
Infant Brides; the * Jesuits of India; a Bewitched Tiger; a Secret Pass :ge; 
Saved by Gulab Lal Sing; Hercules and Egypt; an Redhanted Is!and; the 
Rajput Sphinx; an Avenue of Fakirs; Mystic Trances; Seymour Sannyasi; 





Himilayan Sages, &c. 
The THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SocrETY, 7 Duke Street, Alelphi, London, W.C. 
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BRITISH SILKS, SATINS, and BRO- 
CADES. Pure Dyes, Choice Colourings. 
Fair wear guaranteed. Special Goods of 
British Manufacture. 


DEBENHAM 


AND 
FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET, W. 


HOME 


INDUSTRIES. 


(By Special Appointment Silk Mercers to 
her Majesty the Queen.) 








| These Baths were founded in the First Centu: 
H OT | by the Romans. ‘I'he waters are MOST VALU- 

ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
MINERAL SKIN AFFECTIONS. 


The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 
the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
COMPLETE IN EUROPE, 

Address the MANAGER for all information. 


SPRINGS 
OF BATH. | 


Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. 
Temperature, 117” t >» 120°. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHEBS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 

best style, modern or antique. 


~ CELLULAR AERTEX 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for pr ge per ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers vf chill and cold. Fittings of best Linen, with body of Shirt 
of patent Cellular Cloth. 

Prices, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

{Uustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 

OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 














BEFORE EFFECTING LIFE ASSURANCES 
For Personal, Family, or Business purposes, parties interested are invited to 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


Established 1815, 
FUNDS EXCEED £11,000,000. 


The whole Profits are divided among the Members, in whose interests alone | 


this great Society is conducted. 
London Offico: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. West End Agency: 47 PALL MALL. 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


With New Chapters on the Alleviation and Oure of Short Sight and the 
Improvement in Old Sight. 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.8., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twentieth Thousand, price 1s., cloth, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’. 
Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, Joun Browy1ne, 63 Strand, London, W.O, 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY S. 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week. 


WINTER HOSIERY. 
THE TRIPLE SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


ARE UNEQUALLED FOR 
STRENGTH, WARMTH, AND DURABILITY. 
Of all Drapers and Hosiers. 
Registered Trade Mark, ‘‘ MUSA DYE,” on each pair. 


WHOLESALE ONLY, 


12 FLETCHER GATE, NOTTINGHAM. 











INTER in ROME. — FOUR LADIES can be 
’ RECKIVED in comfortable ENGLISH HOME. Facilities for Study of 
History of Art.— SECRETARY,” 47 Via Lombardia, Rome. 


EMORY. — The LOISETTE SYSTEM.—A Law 
AYA. Lecturer at King’s College, London (J. Harper Scaife, LL.B.’, says :— 
It is invalnable for examination purposes and memory training.’”? Low Fees 
toa Postal Class of Ten.—Write for Prospectus to 37 New Oxford Street, London. 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 
willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full iculara and 
terms, sent gratis. The List includes Private Asylums, &,—Address, Mr, G@. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


oe AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 


For Pros us, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., - 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINOIPAL. 


SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 11th, 1892, 





COLLEGE, 


es eee KENT. 
(The ROYAL NAVAL SOHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
HeEap-MasTER—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system, special wing for 
young boys. Fine site aud buildings. Inspection invited. 











AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), ares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYA AVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

layground adjoins school, Inclusive terms, Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and g’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 








EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of FRENCH is VACANT, owing to the resignation of 
M. Gasne. Applications and testimonials to be sent in not later than October 29th. 
All particulars to be obtained from LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec, 


\HE RECTOR of CHOLDERTON, WILTS (three miles 
from Grately Station), ADAM DE BROME, Exhibitioner Oriel College, 
Oxford, late Assistant-Master Merchant Taylors’ School, Chief Mudern Language 
Master Sherborne, RECEIVES FOUR PUPILS, Bracing climate ; teanis, golf, 
music ; special advantages for colloquial French and German, 











LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM. —E. H. 

NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A, Oxon., PREPARE 
BOYS from 7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &,. Healthy situation, tacing south ; 
oe cricket-ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—Kefirences and terms on 
application, 





M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. 8 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational Frenc 
oo P FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ial 
and 





De (GERMANY)—ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mr. 
H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
both Classical and Modern Sides, Spec‘al facilit‘es for acquiring Modern Lan- 
guages. House healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Address, Werder- 
strasse 18, Dresden. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE ard TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BA”, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training «f Youths for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns ar.d farms a fine Sexside Estate of 1,800 acres. 








PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., Kiug’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, 


OURNEMOUTH.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14 
years of age.—Two Resident Masters; Governess. House stands in own 
garden, close to pines and shore, on cliff facing South. Sheltered playground ; 
good playing-field. Excellent position for delicate boys.—Mrs, MACDONELL, 
Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine. 








RENCH CONVERSATIONAL CLASS, by a New 

Method, on Mondays and Thursdays, 7 to 9 p.m., COMMENCING UCTO- 

BER 17th; also on Thursday and Saturday a‘ternoons, 3.30 to 5.30 p m.—For 

articulars and terms,apply, Mdlle. DE ST. MANDE (Teacher at the North 
mdon Collegiate School for Girls), 79 Brecknock Road, N.W. 


LADY wishes to very highly RECOMMEND a LADY 

as GOVERNESS to Children under 15; now or later. English, French, 
German, music; excellent testimonials.—Address to Mrs. BARRY, Dilkhoosh, 
Sydenham Hill, London, 8.E. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, DECEMBER 8th and 9th.—ONE of £87, ONE of £50, THREE 
of £30 per annum. One at least will be reserved to Candidates for the Army 
Class. Council Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who do 
well, bat fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY. 


LADY desires ENGAGEMENT as SECRETARY. 
Shorthand. Engaged in Extension Office during recent Summer Meeting 
in Uxford.—Address, Mise C. H, SCOTT, Ashfield, Skipton-in-Craven, Yorkshire, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in DECEMBER, varying from £55 to 
#1v per annum, The Examinations will be held at Oanterbury. There are valu- 
able Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have recently 























been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


13,522.—An East-End Committee ask for £2 12s. towards an allowance of 4s. 
weekly for six months to an old labourer past 90. A son allows him £10 per 
annum, and the clergy and private donors contribute the balance of the pension, 
The old man belonged to a benefit society (now dissolved) for many years, 

15,279.—Required, £3 18s., to meet a sum of £6103, which has already been 
raised, towards a total of £10 8s. required for the maintenance of a very respect- 
able widow, aged 80, in a home, 


16,110.—£5 is asked for to maintain a child of 11 years in a home. The parents 
earned their living by pipe-making, and are both dead. On the death of the 
father four years ago, the mother was left with a family of eight. The eldest 
was earning his living independently. The three next in point of age helped the 
mother to continue the father’s trade and support the four youngest ones, The 
mother is now dead, and the home has been broken up. The parents were 
respectable people. 


16,846.—£4 15s. 4d. needed to complete allowance for a widow, aged 68 years, 
who is partially paralysed. She has lived in the same honse for forty years, and 
her late husband was for thirty-five years a member of two clubs. 


15,046 —A Northern Committee are anxious to raise 5s. a week for a very 
respectable single woman, aged 69, who for many years kept a small drapery 
business with an elder sister, since dead. Owing to her late sister’s long-continued 
ill-health she was unable to save, and there are no relations to help. £6 10s. is 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... eee eee we £15,000,000 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (b 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps Z 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
os 
Son em TWELVE GUINEAS, 





8. d. 2s, 
RN os cacy ena las sscsoscccce 1010 0} Narrow Column ....cccccccccesce 8 10 % 
Half-Page ...... «wee 5 5 O| Half-Column........ cece LS 6 
Quarter-Page ..... spadavoseeven « 212 6[| Quarter-Column ..,.......u008 017 6 
ComPanizs, 


Outside Page ....ecseeree £14 14 0 | Inside Page ....cccccssscesevrerere £12 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 








needed. 


15,690.—It is wished to raise £5 4s, to complete a pension of 7s. a week for a 
widow, aged 70, who, from failing health, is unable to support herself. Her 
married daughters contribute as much as they can afford, 


READING CASES FOR THE SPE OTATOR, Including ai to any part of the United a. 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


ingdom . . 


China, &c.... 


Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription, 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
yearly. 
S GincOds Binw Fo 


Including postage to “any ‘of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


110 6...... 015 3...... 078 


al —— ——_—_____— —__—___— ——_— ——— ee s 
C A S K Ss F O R B I N D I N G, NOTICE.—In future, the InprEx to the “SprcTatTor” will be 


each ; published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office at 1s. 6d. each. 











THE INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY. Edited by Profe:sors SALMOND ané 
BRIGGS, 





Vol, II, of the Series now ready, Post 8vo, 103. 6d, 
HRISTLIAN BSTRICS 
By Rev. NEWMAN SMYTH, D D., 
Author of “* Old Faiths in New Light,” &. 
** A Treatise on ‘Christian Ethics’ fr the Series 
could not have been entrusted to better hand; than 
those of Dr. Smyth.’ —Professor A, B. Bruce, D.D. 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, Vol. I, of the Series, Post 
8vo, 12s, 
N INTRODUCTION to the 
LITERATURE of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Professor 8. R. DRIVER, D.D., Oxford. 

The Times says: — ‘The service which Canon 
Driver’s book will render in the present confusion of 
mind on this great subject can scarcely be over- 
estimated.” 





Completing Volume of 
ENDT’S “TEACHING of 
JESUS.” 
Now ready, price 10s, 6d, 





Now ready, Vol. II, No, 4(completing Vol. IT). 


MYNHE CRITICAL REVIEW 
of THEOLOGICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERAT Le 
Edited by Professor S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 

This number includes “ Reviews’’ by Principals 
CavE and Simon, Professors Saycr, Bruce, 0. A. 
SMITH, SALMOND, MassiE, ROBERTSON, KENNEDY, 
IveRAcH, CANDLISH, GiBB, &c, 

Published Quarterly (January, April, July, October), 
Price 1s, 6d, Annual Prepaid Subscription, 63. 
Post free. 

The Spectator says :—* Of the numerous additions 
which have recently been made to the periodical 
literature of the country, none looks more promising 
than ‘ The Oritical Review.’ It deserves, and will to 
all appearance attain, success as an organ of the 
higher Scholarships.”’ 

Now ready, in cloth binding, Vol. II., 8vo, Price 7s, 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Ciarg, 38 George Street. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Qaotations on ve to DUNVILLE and 0O0O., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0, 














BROWN & POLSON’S 


Has 35 Years’ World-Wide Reputation. 





CORN FLOUR 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Damretn and UpnHam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tot INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are r 


A 








H@NIX FIRE OFFIC#, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of alt Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 
HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 




















Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund............s00+0+ 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Propr 8... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
London, 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Much watchfulness must be exer- 

cised at the present time, and the ea liest evidences 
of ill-health must be immediately checked, or a slight 
illness may result in a serious malady, Relaxed and 
sore throat, diptheria, quinsey, coughs, chronic 
cough, bronchitis, and most other pulmonary affec- 
tions will be relieved by rubbing this cooling Oint- 
ment into the skin as near as practicable to the seat of 
mischief, This treat nent, so simple and effective, 
is admirably adapted for the removal of these 
diseazes during infancy and youth. Old asthmatic 
invalids will derive marvellous relief from the use of 
Holloway’s remedies, which have brought round 
many such sufferers, and re-established he Ith after 





every other means had signally failed. 








IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


THROAT AND COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 7id., and tins, 1s, 14d.; labelled 
“JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 








USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


C0 Cc O A. 


Sir 0, A. Oameron, M.D., says:—*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: 


A STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By ARTHUR WAUGH, B.A. Oxon. 
With Portraits and 21 Illustrations from Photographs specially taken for this Work. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. [October 17th. 


This volume contains the first attempt to study the late Laureate’s work in direct 
reference to his biography—that is to say, to review the individual development in con- 
nection with the work in which it resulted. Without making any claim to occupy the 
position of a final or official biography, it contains much more information about the 

+ than has hitherto been collected into a single volume, and is, perhaps, the fullest 


“TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE 


SECRET SERVICE. 
THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A SPY. 
By Major HENRI LE CARON. 


With Portraits and Fac-similes of Original Documents, demy 8vo, 14s. 


ADDRESSES. 


By HENRY IRVING. 


Feap. 8vo, rough edges, with Portrait by J. McNeil Whistler. [In November. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF “ THE GREAT EDUCATOR ” SERIES. 


ALCUIN, 
AND THE RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 
By Professor ANDREW F. WEST, Ph.D. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. [In October. 


THE GREAT WAR OF 189-; 2 Forecast. 


By Rear-Admiral COLOMB; Colonel MAURICE, R.A.; Major HENDERSON, 
Staff College; Captain MAUDE; ARCHIBALD FORBES; CHARLES 
LOWE; D. CHRISTIE MURRAY; F. SCUDAMORE ; 

and Sir CHARLES DILKE. 
In 1 vol. 4to, Illustrated. [Ready shortly. 


In this Narrative an attempt is made to forecast the course of events preliminary and 
incidental to the Great War which, in the opinion of military and political experts, will 


THE NEW EXODUS: 


A STUDY OF ISRAEL IN RUSSIA. 
By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 
THE SECRET OF NARCISSE. 
By EDMUND GOSSE, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


[October 19th. 


[In a few days. 


CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON; 
THE LAST CONFESSION; THE BLIND MOTHER. 
By HALL CAINE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Ready next week. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, uniform with the above. 


THE BONDMAN: a New|THE SCAPEGOAT: a 


Saga. Twenty-first Thousand. Romance. Sixteenth Thousand, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. 


By I. ZANGWILL, 
Author of “The Old Maid’s Club.” In 8 vols. 


Daily Telegraph.—*< A curiously interesting portrayal of Metropolitan Judaism. Full 
of interest, both humorous and dramatic.” 


THE HEAD OF THE FIRM. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 


Author of “ George Geith of Fen Court,” &c. In 3 vols. 
National Observer.—* Fresh, and writ out of a full experience of men and manners. 
The climax is as original and pathetic an effort as modern fiction has to show, and it is 
achieved with the simplicity of an artist.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford 








| NEW WORKS or FICTION. 


AVENGED ON SOCIETY. 
By H. F. WOOD, 
Anthor of “‘ The Passenger from Scotland Yard.” 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


THE ATTACK 
ON THE MILL. 
And Other Sketches of War. 


By EMILE ZOLA. 
With an Introduction by EDMUND 
GOSSE. ; . 
Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


(Immediately. 


Atheneum,—* ‘The Attack on the Mill’ is indeed 
the best thing that M. Zola has ever done. 


THE NAULAHKA: 
A Story of West and East. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING and WOLCOTT 
BALESTIER. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Observer.—** The rapid progress of the narrative of 
harem intrigue and thrilling adventure carries one 
forward with a breathless rush. ‘The Naulahka’ is 
the best of Mr. Kipling’s long stories, and that is 
saying a good deal.” 


COME LIVE WITH ME 
AND BE MY LOVE. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Axthcr of “The Moment After,” &c. 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 

The Croun Copyright Series, 

Daily Te’e,raph.—“ Thoroughly English and 


rustical, in diom and thought, dialogue and 
characterisation,”’ 


THE HERITAGE 

OF THE KURTS. 
__ From the Norwegian of 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
With Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Third Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d. 
Heinemann’s International Library. 

National Observer.—“ It is a book to read and a 


book to think about, for incontestably it is the work 
of a man of genius,” 





THE CROWN COPYRIGHT SERIES. 
The O’CONNORS of BALLINAHINCH. 


By Mrs, HUNGERFORD. {In the press. 


VANITAS. By Vernon Lee, Author 


of ‘‘ Hauntings,”’ &c. {In the press, 





POPULAR 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 
NOT ALL IN VAIN. By Ada Cam- 


BRIDGE, Author of ‘‘A Marked Man,” “ The 
Three Miss Kings,” &. 
By 


"TWEEN SNOW AND FIRE. 
BertrRaM Mitrorp, Author of ‘‘A Romance of 
the Cape Frontier,” &c. 


MAMMON. By Mrs. Alexander, Author 


of “The Wooing o’t,” &c. 


THE JEW AT HOME: In- 


pressions of a Summer and Autumn spent with 
him in Russia and Austria. By JosEpH PENNELL, 
With numerous Illustrations by the Author, 
small 4to, cloth, 5s, 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


THE GENTLE ART OF 


MAKING ENEMIES. By J. McNeil WHISTLER. 
4to, 10s, 6d. 


Street, W.C. 
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JAMES CLARKE & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


A MOST CHARMING GIFT-BOOK. 
The ROSEBUD ANNUAL, 1893. Con- 


taining 300 charming Illustrations by Wain, Mason, 
Elwes, Stoddart, Shepherd, and other favourite Artists. 
Music by T. Crampton and others. Handsomely bound 
in strong cloth ae : i 


ROSEBUD SONGS. Illustrated. A Col- 


lection of Songs with simple Music for Children’s 
Voices. By T. Crampton and others. 4topaper ... 1 0 


ROSEBUD RHYMES. Illustrated. A 


Selection of Nursery and other Rhymes for Children. 
Specially Illustrated by Rosebud Artists. 4to paper ... 1 O 


A NEW NOVEL BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


A ROSE of a HUNDRED LEAVES. 


Beautifully Illustrated. By Ametia E. Barr, Author 
of “ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” “ Friend Olivia,” &c.' Cloth... 6 O 


GLORIA PATRI; or, Our Talks about 


the Trinity. By James M. Wurron, Ph.D. of New 
York, Author of “ New Points to Old Texts,” “ Beyond 
the Shadow,” &c. Cloth ... ae ies sis ae 


GLADYS’ VOW. By Mrs. Isapen Reaney 
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Author of “Our Daughters,” &c. Cloth a . 86 
QUEER STORIES from RUSSIA. By 
CargL CHERNILO. Cloth ... eae oi oe oe SOUS 


The BISHOP and the CATERPILLAR, 


and other Pieces. By Mary E. Manners. Suitable 
for Recitation ase = ee Seo ae “oof 


IN the FAR COUNTRY. Illustrated. 


A Tale for Boys. By Ausert E. Hooper. Illustra- 
tions by Ernold A. Mason. Cloth nS ae . 3 6 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 





EDWARD STANFORD’S NEW BOOKS. 


Tae OPPOSITION of JUPITER. 
JUPITER and HIS SYSTEM. By Ellen Mary Clerke. 


Demy 8vo, wrapper, ls.; per post, 1s. 1d. 
A compendious Monograph, giving the results of the latest observations of the 
planet, wh ch for some weeks subsequent to October 12th will be in a specially 
favourable position for observation. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s, 
BORNEO: its Geology and Mineral Resources. By Dr. 


THEODORE PosEwiTz, Member of the Royal Hungarian Iustitute, Budapest. 
Translated from the German by Freprerick H. Hatcu, Ph.D, F.G.S., of 
the Geological Survey of England and Wales. With Maps and Illustrations. 
“*Dr. Hatch has done his work most conscientiously, and the translation is 
likely to be much appreciated by students of geology and mineralogy, and by all 
who have any reason for being specially interested in the material resources of 
Borneo.’”’—Nature. 


SECOND EDITION, large post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
TANGANYIKA: Eleven Years in Central Africa. By 


Epwarp Coopg Horeg, Master Mariner. With Portrait, Maps, and a num- 
ber of Original Illustrations. 

** A simple, straightforward narrative of missionary evterprise and endeavour, 
and a vivid picture of actual life in Central Africa.’’—Times. 
“The Christian interested in missions, the stateswan. the trader, and the 
scientist will alike find matter of interest in this book.’’—Christian World. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d. 
A MENDIP VALLEY: its Inhabitants and Surroundings. 


Being an Enlarged and Illustrated Edition of ‘‘ Winscombe Sketches.’ By 
THEODORE Compton. With 50 Original Illustrations by E, T. Compton. 
Also a Large-Paper Edition, with Portrait and Autograph (limited to 100 
Copies), crown 4to, 21s net. 

“The beauty of the illustrations and the affectionate care bestowed by the 
author upon the scenery, the folk, the antiquities, and the natural history of his 
beloved valley, should secure for this volume a popularity at least equal to that 
of its predecessor, which has run through two editions ’’—Times. 

“A delightful picture of rural life......The illustrations, fifty in number, add 
much to the charm of tuis delightful volume.”’"—Daily News. 


GUIDE to PROMOTION: an Aid to Officers of all Arms 
in Preparing for Examination in Regimental Duties, Part I, RANKS of 
LIEUTENANT, CAPTAIN, and MAJOR, By Lieutenant-Colonel Sisson 
C. Pratt (late R.A.), Author of “ Military Law: its Procedure and Prac- 
tice,” &c. Crown 8vo, boards, 7s. 

“A new Guide to Promotion on the lines of that which under Colonel Banna- 
tyne’s editorship held its own for years against all rivals. It was a happy idea 
to base this Guide on so excellent a model, and it is pretty certain to meet with 
success.’’—Army and Navy Gazette. 


The MERCHANT’S HANDBOOK of MONEY, WEIGHTS, 
and MEASURES, with their British Equivalents. By W. Browne, M.A., 
LL.D. Fourth Edition, Revised, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“It will be found extremely useful in the merchant’s office.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


es 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


JASMIN : Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 


Fourth Thousand, 


“What Jasmin did for himself in poetry, Dr. Smiles has now done for him; 
po. doing full justice to that part of his life which Jasmin’s rset apll = 
forbade him to record, namely, his unceasing philanthropic efforts. The - A 
is noble as well as touching, and is told by Dr. Smiles with abundan:ze of 8 
pathy and appreciation.””—Times, i ae 


“Dr. Smiles has performed a praiseworthy task in introduci is li 

known but admirable man to English readers...... He diei worn po Bw hem. 
sixty-five. In the south of France he was mourned as the friend of the friend. 
less, as the St. Vincent de Paul of poetry.” —Academy. : 


“Dr. Samuel Smi'es has given to the world a graceful and sympatheti 

of a pure and beautiful human life, teeming with the poetry of aan _ oa od 
of thought, and redolent throughout of good deeds and loving-kindness,”"—Dail, 
Telegraph. ' 
“*Tl a fait un livre bien personnel et aussi complet que possible. Vio'a R 
‘raconté’ en anglais pour la postérité. C'est M. Smiles qui est le fon ag 
son élégant volume nous a tout 4 fait charmé,”’— Revue Littéraire, . 


**No one of Dr. Smiles’s books is more delightful than this one about the 
warm-hearted poet of Gascony. Dr. Smiles appears here at his best; for the 
story of Jasmin’s life is full of romance, and the style of this volume has the 
happy characteristics of ease, simplicity, and beauty.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


“The story of such a life is well worth telling, and it has been admirabl 
sympathetically tuld 4 Dr. Smiles in a book which, to our mind, is om Aves 
most attractive of all his works.”—John Bu'l. 


“One of the most touching and charming biozraphies we h: ” 
Critic (New York). ” . itl 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics of Men of 
Industry, Talent, and Genius. 6s, 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, and 


Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


Post 8vo, 6s, 


6s, each, 
THRIFT, 
DUTY. 


SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated, 5 vols., 7s. 6d. 
each, 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Ilustrations, 
21s., 7a. 6d., or 2s, 6d. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 
With Portrait and 90 Illustrations, 16s, and 6s, 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Naturalist. Illus- 
trated by George Reid, P.R.S.A. 6s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist. LIlus- 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF 


TENNYSON, BROWNING, &c., and the General Poetry 
of the Century. 

The New No. of ‘SOTHERAN’3 PRICE CURRENT of LITERA- 
TURE”? contains a valuable collection of all the ahove, besides the usual 
selection of STANDARD WORKS (post-free on application). 

136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


GOSSIP OF THE CENTURY. 


Personal and Traditional Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. 
WITH MORE THAN 100 PORTRAITS, 
By the AUTHOR of “FLEMISH INTERIORS.” 
2 vols, royal 8vo, 1,060 pp., 42s. 


** The book is far too readable to be found much faul‘ with. It is better con- 
ceived and better written than nine-tenths of its class, Our author appears 
to have had more or le3s acquiintance with nearly all ths literary celebrities of 
the past half-century ; and about some of them—especially Rogers, Crabb Robin- 
son, Harrison Ainsworth, and Bulwer Lytton—he gives interesting reminis- 
cences.”’—Athenzum, 

“In these two large and beautifully printed volumes we have a great amount 
of the century’s best gossip...... The two volumes are, in fact, a kind of encyclo- 
pedia of gossip about monarchs, statesmen, doctors, writers, actors, singers, 
soldiers, men of fashion.” —Darly News. 

** Covering so wide a range, they (the volumes) should be of great va'ue to the 
student of manners in the earlier half of the present century, the more as the 
old order is so rapidly changing.’’—Standard. 

**The copious illustrations, consisting principally of portraits of the celebrities 
mentioned, are full of interest.’”’—Times. 





London: WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and %4 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities — by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts. 








London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms,—Tariff of MANAGER, 
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wESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 17th, WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


MONA MACLEAN, 


MEDICAL STUDENT: a Novel. 
By GRAHAM TRAVERS. 


3 vols, crcwn 8vo, 25s, 60, 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


RACING LIFE OF 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, 


M.P., 
AND OTHER REMINISCENCES. 
By JOHN KENT, Private Trainer to the Goodwood Stable. 


Edited by the Hon. FRANCIS LAWLEY. 
With 23 Plates and Fac-simile Letter, demy 8vo, 25s. 


“The most entertaining book on the Turf we have ever had 
the good fortune to read.” —Field. 

“A picturesque biography of an extraordinary man .....It 
abounds in racy racing reminiscences and in good stories.” —Times. 

“Tt is full of curious stories of a bygone generation of sports- 
men and men of fashion.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

“A valuable contribution to the History of the British Turf.” 
—Daily News. 

«The racing man will find it full of 
interest him.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ As complete a record of Lord George’s racing career as could 
possibly have been compiled.’— World. 

“No more valuable contribution has ever been made to the 
History of the Turf.”—Nottingham Daily Guardian. 


facts which cannot fail to 


This day is published, SECOND EDITION. 


The EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. As 


set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical Historians. By Jamus 
Rosertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 102, 6d. 


“A scholarly and ecientific treatise......However Dr. Robertson’s readers 
may differ from him on many points of his argument, no one can deny the skill 
and learning with which it is conducted from beginning toend. Every student 
of the Old Testament, of whatever critical school, to whom truth is dearer than 
party, will welcome this volume as the most brilliant contribution to the con- 
troversy which bas yet appeared from the Conservative side.”—Thinker, 


This day is published. 


A HISTORY of the FIFE LIGHT HORSE. 


By Colonel ANSTRUTHER THOMSON. With numerous Illustrations, small 
4to, 21s. 


Next week will be published. 


OTHELLO: a Critical Study. By William 


RoBERTSON TURNBULL, In 1 vol. small demy 8vo, 
This day is published. 


Z0OLUS: a Romance inLyrics. By Jeanie 


Morison, Author of ‘The Purpose of the Ages,’” ‘* Ane Book of Ballades,’’ 
“There as Here,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW WORK. 


MERIDIANA: Noontide Essays. By Sir 
H&RBRRT MaxweE Lt, Bart., M.P., F.S.A., &c., Author of ‘‘ Passages in the 
Life of Sir Lucian E]phin,” &c. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“We have not read such a wholly delightful book as Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s for a considerable time......We have read it from cover to cover, and 
could refer to many special passages, and have our favourite among the essays ; 
but a reference or a quotation might be misleading—more so with this book 
than with most—because it is its general effect that delights.”—Speaker. 


BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIES OF POPULAR NOVELS, 


(Copyright.) Crcwa 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each. 
Just added :— 
The STORY of VALENTINE, and his BROTHER. By 


Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
KATIE STEWART : and other Stories. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


MARMORNE. By P. G. Hamerton. 
NOTES of a PILGRIMAGE to JERUSALEM 


andthe HOLY LAND. By F. R. OurpHant, B.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“Of the countless travels in Palestina we have read, none has given us so 
much pleasure, for as we turned its pages we seemed once more wandering amid 
the scenes so truthfully and graphically described. It is so well up to date that 
we would heartily recommend all intending pilgrims to make it their com- 
panion.”—Spect. tor, 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 350 will be published on WEDNESDAY, October 19th. 


Sir Water RALetax, 

ANCIENT SICILY. 

EQUATORIAL ANDES AND MOUNTAINEERING. 
Homer AND REcENT DISCOVERIES, 

Dr. Jounson’s LETTERS, 

DEVELOPMENT OF DREss, 

TRAVELLING NATURALISTS IN THE NEw WORLD. 
Rapip Transit 1n Loypon. 

Russia, INDIA, AND AFGHANISTAN, 

THE New GOVERNMENT. 


SD DNS Cr CO DO 
vrre ns ere ae 


~ 


A NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY: an Exami- 


nation of the Fallacies and Failures of Economic Science due to Neglected 
Elements, By the Duke or ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. 8vo. 


The MISSION of the CHURCH. Four Lectures delivered 


in the Cathedral Church of St. Asaph. By the Rev. CHARLES GorE, Prin- 
cipal of Pusey House, Oxford, Editor of ‘‘ Lux Mundi.”” Crown 8vo. 
By 


SIR HENRY MAINE: a Brief Memoir of his Life. 
the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Durr, G.C.S.I. With some of his Indian 
Speeches and Minutes. Selected and Edited by WHITLEY StToxrs, D.C.L., 
Member of the Institute of France, and formerly Law Member of the Council 
of the Governor-General of India. With Portrait, 8vo. 


CHARLES DARWIN: his Life told in an Autobiographical 

Chapter, and in Selections from his Letters. By his Son, Francis Darwin, 

» FR =i Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With a Portrait, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 


The GREAT ENIGMA. By W. S. Lilly, Author of ‘‘On 
Right and Wrong,” ‘‘On Shibboleths,” &c. 8vo. 


The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By Mrs. Minto Exxiot, Author of *‘ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,’’ 
—‘‘in Sicily,’’ &. Crown 8vo. 


ARCHITECTURE, a PROFESSION or an ART: Thirteen 


Short Fssays on the Qualifications and Training of Architects. Kdited by 
R. Norman Suaw, R.4., and T, G. Jackson, A.R.A. 8vo, 93. [Th's day. 


EXPLOSIVES and THEIR POWERS. Translated and 
Condensed from the French of M. BERTHELOT. By C. Naprer Hake 
and WiLu1aM Macnas. With Preface by Lieut.-Colonel J. P. CunpIL1, 
R.A., H.M. Inspector of Explosives. With Illustrations, 8vo, 24s. [This day. 

*,° The Translation of this well-known work of the celebrated French Chemist, 

M. BEeRTHELOT, President of the ‘‘ Commission des Substances Explosives,”’ is 

published with his sanction. 


NOTES by a NATURALIST on H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER.’ 
By H. N. Moserey, M.A., F.R.S. A New and Cheaper Edition, with 
Portrait, Map, and numerous Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 9s. [This day. 


JENNY LIND the ARTIST. A New and Popular 
. By 


Edition of the Memoir of Madame Jenny Linp-GoLpscuMInpT, 1820. 
H. Scort-HoLianp and W.S. Rocxstro. With Portraits, crown 8vo. 


BATES’ NATURALIST on the AMAZONS DURING 
ELEVEN YEARS’ ADVENTURE and TRAVEL. A New Edition of the 
Unabridged Work, with a Memoir of the author, by Eowarp Ciopp. With 
Portrait, Coloured Plates, Illustrations, and Map, medium 8vo. 


OUTLINES of EGYPTIAN HISTORY: Based on the 
Work of Mariette Bey. Translated and Edited by Mary Broprick, A 
New and Revised Edition, with Maps, crown 8vo. 

Extract from a Letter of M. Masrero to the Translator :— 

“ Je pense que vous avez rendu un véritable service 4 ceux de vos compatriotes 

jer veulent savoir un peu de ce que c’est que l’Egypte sans pour cela s’imposer la 

atigue de lire les ouvrages souvent trés arides des Egyptologues,”’ 


OLD FRENCH PLATE. By Wilfred J. Cripps, F.S.A. 


A New and Revised Kdition, 8vo. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By J.J. Bury. With I:lustrations, post Svo. 

*,* This Work wil! take up the Historv at the y;oint at which Dean Liddell 

leaves off, and carry it d»wa to the period at which Gibbon begins. 


FERGUSSON’S ANCIENT and MEDIEVAL ARCHITEC- 
ike eee ee 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES, 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR KNIGHT, 


STUDIES in MODERN GEOLOGY. By Dr. R. D. Roberts. 
The PHYSIOLOGY of the SENSES. By Professor 


McKeEnprickK and Dr. Snoperass, 


OUTLINES of MODERN BOTANY. By Professor 


PaTRICK GEDDES 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION. By C. E. Mallet. 
OUTLINES of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By William 


RENTON. 


POCKET DICTIONARY of the MODERN GREEK 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: as Actually Written and Spoken. For the 
Guidance of Students and Travellers through Greece and the East. By A. N. 
JaNnNAnIS, Ph.D. (Germany), Assistant-Professor of Greek Literature in the 
National University of Greece. Square feap. 8vo. 


The PSALTER of 1539: a Landmark of English Litera- 
ture. Comprising the Text,in Black Letter Type. Edited, with Notes, by 
Joun Ear.e, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 
Square 8vo. 


The RISE of the BRITISH DOMINION in INDIA. By 
Sir ALFRED Lyatt, K.C.C., K C.8.I. From the Karly Days of the East 
India Company. forming a Volume in the University Extension Series. 
Post 8vo. 


A 


HANDBOOK to the RIVIERA. From Marseilles to Pisa, 


and the Routes thither. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and in a great 
measure Re-written on the spot. With numerous Maps engraved expressly 
on a 'arge ecale, crown 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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PUBLISHED BY A. D. INNES & CO. 


New Books for Presents. 
By ROMA WHITE, Author of ‘‘ Punchinello’s Romance.”’ 


BROWNIES and ROSE-LEAVES. Pro- 


fusely Il!ustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. With Cover designed by the Artist. 
Large crown 8vo, 33 6d, 


By the AUTHOR of “ TIP-CAT.” 
DEAR. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
By L. T. MEADE. 


A RING of RUBIES. With Illustrations 


by L, Leslie Brooke, Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 


The Dainty Books. 


Each Volume, 2s. 6d. 
“Dainty” 4to (54 by 5), uniform, Illustrated, gilt top. 


Under this title Messrs. A. D. INNES and OO. are issuing a series of volumes 
in a form at once novel and convenient, and especially designed to deserve their 
title in every respect. 

The Series is intended for Children—of att ages. Each volume will contain 


numerous Illustrations. 
By Mrs WALFORD, 


FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN. Illustrated 


by T. Pym. 





By CONSTANCE MILMAN. 


MUM FIDGETS. Illustrated by Edith 
Ellison. 
By FRANCES KE. CROMPTON, Author of “ Friday’s Child.” 


MASTER BARTLEMY. Illustrated by T. 


Pym. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, uniform with ‘‘ Brownies and Rose-leaves,’’ 


SHREDS and PATCHES. By E. N. Leigh 


Fry. Illustrated by Edith Ellison. Large crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


PAUL’S FRIEND. By Stella Austin. With 


16 Illustrations by 8. B. Gate. Large crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 





NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE AT 3s. 6d. OF 
THE POPULAR NOVELS. 
By the AUTHOR of “ FATHER STAFFORD.” 
MR. WITT’S WIDOW: a Frivolous Tale. 
By AntHoNy Hope. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
By C. R. COLERIDGE 


AMETHYST: the Story of a Beauty. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d, 


NOVELS BY MRS. MACQUOID. 
NOW FIRST ISSUED IN ONE VOLUME. 


A FAITHFUL LOVER. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
BESIDE the RIVER. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
TOO SOON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By a NEW WRITER. 


PUNCHINELLO’S ROMANCE, A Novel. 


By Roma Wuite. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


VIRGINIE’S HUSBAND. A Novel. By 


Esme Srvuart. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 63. 


CHURCH LORE GLEANINGS. By T. F. 


ogg Dyer. Illustrated. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 
v0, 53, 


The DAWN of HISTORY. By C. F. Keary, 


F.S8.A. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
By John 


NATURE and WOODCRAFT. 


ny ay Illustrated by G. E. Lodge. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
vo, 3s. 6d, 


The ‘‘ Tip=-Cat”’ Series. 


Each Volume uniform, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. A Select 
Series of Books for Girls, uniform in style, binding, and price. 


THE HALF-CROWN SERIES 
FOR ELDER GIRLS. 


A well-bound Series of Copyright Stories by well-known Writers, 
averaging 300 to 400 pages, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


THE “YONGE LIBRARY,” 


A New, Cheaper, and uniform Issue of Popular Stories by CHarLoTTE M. YONGE 
and other Writers, attractively bound in cloth, 200 to 300 pages, 
Royal 16mo, price 1s, 6d. each volume, 


*,* Lists post-free on application. 























CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW Books. 


ERNEST RENAN’S WORKs. 
RECOLLECTIONS of MY YOUTH 


Translated from the French, and Revised by Madame Renay, AN 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. New 


The FUTURE of SCIENCE: Ideas of 


1848, Demy 8vo, 18s. 


HISTORY of the PEOPLE of 


ISRAEL. 
FIRST DIVISION. Till the Time of King David. Demy 8yo, 14s, 


SECOND DIVISION. From the Reign of David up to the 
Samaria. Demy 8vo, 14s, . Capture af 


THIRD DIVISION. From the Time of Hezekiah till the Return from 
Babylon. Demy 8vo, 11s. 





A NEW NOVEL BY HANNAH LYNCH. 


ROSNI HARVEY. 
By HANNAH LYNCH. 


3 vols. crown 8yvo, [This day, 


THE HON, MARGARET COLLIER. 


RACHEL AND MAURICE: 
And Other Tales, 


By the Hon. MARGARET COLLIER (Madame Galletti dj 
Cadilliac), Author of “ Our Home in the Adriatic.” 


Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. [This day, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


DIALOGUES ON THE EFFICACY 


OF PRAYER. 
By POWIS HOULT. 3s. 6d. 


The Church Quarterly says :—** Powis Hoult is an able man, and he has written 
an able book.” 

The Retig‘ous Review of Reviews says:—A book full of suggestive and religious 
thoughts.” 

The Review of the Churches says :—This book may b3 strongly recommended.” 

The Scotsman says: —‘* The reader ought to study the book ; it well deserves 
study...... and it is admirably written, well argued, and shows that the writer 
has studied the question and thought for himself.” 

The Review of Reviews says:—‘‘ Each of the eight dialogues evidences careful 
study of all the difficulties of Prayer, and of the arguments and illustrations by 
which those difficulties can be answered, The volume is a useful compendium, 
which cannot fail to be of service to those who read it.” 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ STEPHEN 
ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER.” 





In crown 8vo, 8 vols. 


PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN. 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL. 


SILAS K. HOCKING’S NEW VOLUME. 





In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


WHERE DUTY LIES. 
By SILAS K. HOCKING, F.R.H.S. 
With Illustrations by Harold Copping. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





At all Booksellers’, crown S8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 


A NINETEENTH CENTURY SATIRE. 


“ The book is well got-up.”—Newbery House Magazine. 

‘“‘ The writer is a keen observer ; on social affairs is really eloquent, and may 
be looked for with interest on another occasion.””—Daily Chronicle. _ t 

* An extremely clever piece of work, and the writer has used his talents 0 
satire with well-directed aim.’”’—Northern Whig. : st 

“The book is provocative of endless amusement,”—Evening News and Post. » 

“A bookful of strictures in rhyme, on all matters of prominent interest at the 
present time.”—Weekly Dispatch. . re 

‘The author hits out all round with perfect impartiality. '—Peoples F 

“He puts his finger on many blots of modern society, and is both faithful an 
fearless,”"—Methodist Recorder. 





London: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 and_32 Bedford Street, Strand. 





EDEN, REMINGTON, and CO., King Street, Covent Gardels 
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sWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 
JENNY’S CASE. By E:rey F. Piysenr. 


2 vols. z 
1 satisfact vy piece of work. From the first page to the last the 
oho mea Soden of destiny...... Human to the last degree.’”,—NaTIONAL 
Dt 
PpSERVER. 


“Jenny is a being worthy of the creative genius of Mrs, Gaskell or Miss 
Thackeray.” —DalLy TELEGRAPH. ; ; saat, 
«4 work of remarkable power. Without passion, declamation, digression, or 
ing after effect, the story is allowed to unfold itvelf step by step......It is doubt- 
iy cay writer, save George Eliot and Thomas Hardy, has so well caught the idio- 
i Scales of rustic character. ’—GLascow HERALD. 
We Jenny's Case’ was similar to that of ‘Tess of the D’Urberville’s,’ and in one 
venect the author's treatment of it is more original than Mr. Hardy’s. The story 
ld with extreme directness and simplicity, and with quite unaffected and un- 
u nufactured pathos.”’—DatLy CHRONICLE, é ; 
bas ® The book cannot fail of a hearing, when its merits are so obvious,”—DatLy 
ay oe of uncommon merit. Mis. Pinsent is not afraid of hard realities, but 
her realism isnot ugly, and the sadder details of her tale are introduced with a 
a vathetic reticence which makes these simple annals infinitely pathetic. It is 
po remarkable story in every way.” —St, JAMES’S GAZETTE, 


The STORY of KASPAR HAUSER. 


By Euizanetu E, Evans, With Portrait, 4s. 6d. The story of the abducted 
Prince of Baden, which is still believed in by thousands of intelligent persons 
in Germany, impartially narrated, with much circumstantial evidence in sup- 
port of it. The tragedy is still the skeleton in the Grand Ducal ewpboard, 


A NEW GIFT-BOOK. 


The WILD PIGS. By Geratp Youne. 


Fully Illustrated by Full-Page Plates and Cuts in the Text, by W. Parkin- 
scp. Oloth gilt, gilt top, 3:. 6d. ‘* A thoroughly fascinating story. Tusko, 
Giumphy, Fusky, Snout, and Chunk deserve immortality.”’—Vanity Farr, 


With a PREFACE by EDNA LYALL. 


HAD I BUT KNOWN. By Etta 


Forpycr, 3s. 6d, ‘“‘ Miss Fordyce tells her story well.”"—ATHENEUM. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


LANDED INTEREST: Castoms, Laws, Agriculture. By RusseLn 
M. Garnigr, B.A. (Oxon.) 424 pp., 8vo, 103. 6d. * Full of careful and far- 
reaching erudition, and falls into line with the works of Professor Rogers, Mr. 
Prothere, and Mr. Ashl-y.”—ScoTsMan, ‘* Eminently readable. An important 
contribution to economic history.” —GLASGOW HERALD. 


An UNBIASSED CHURCH HISTORY. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH, A.D. 1-600. By Dr. W. Morniter. Translated by ANDREW 
RuTHERFURD, B D. 558 pp., 8vo, 15s. ‘* It is a distinct gain to the study of 
Church history. To the teacher who wants references, to the priest or minister 
who wants to keep up his theological library, to the public librarian who wants 
to be able to send his inquirers to a practical and scientijic authority, and to be 
himself directed to the choice of the best books on the subject, as well as to the 
student, this book may be heartily commended,”’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


A HISTORY of ASTHETIC. By 


BERNARD BoSANQvET, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford, 510 pp., large 8vo, 103. 6d. 
[LiBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
“Mr. Bosanquet is a scholar, a thinker, and a man with genuine knowledge and 
love of Art. The book is comprehensive vn its reviews, and often suggestive in its 
criticism.”—NATIONAL OBSERVER, “ Full of attractive matter.’—Timrs. “A 
valuable contribution.”’—ScoTsMAn. 


UNIFORM WITH THE SCHOPENHAUER SERIES. 
1, OUTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. 


By HERMANN Lotze. Edited by F.C. ConyBeare, M.A, (Oxon.) 2s. 6d. 
“One of the most suggestive and enlightening books that our age has been 
privileged to welcome.’’—Rey. John Owen, in the AcapEmy, October Ist, 1892, 


2. The PROBLEM of REALITY. By E. Betrorr Bax, 


Author of “‘ A History of Philosophy,” in ‘* Bohn’s Library,” &c. 23.64. 


INTRODUCTION to PHYSIOLOGI- 


CAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Dr. TuEopor Zr1eHeEN, Professor in Jena. 
Trans!ated by C. C. Van Liew and Dr. Otto Bryer. Crown 8vo, with 21 
Illustrations, 6s. ‘* Psychology is broadening its base to an almost perplexing 
extent, and is encroaching more especially on the domain of physiology. Hence 
the need of a volume like the present, which aims at giving the beginner a con- 
spectus of the physiological field. We want such a book badly in English. We 
can recommend Ziehen as exceedingly well adapted to give the student a clear 
idea of the scope and the methods of the new science of physiological 
psychology ’’—NaTURE, . 


TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY 


BIOLOGY. By H. J. Campsett, M.D., Senior Demonstrator of Biology 
in Guy’s Hospital. 135 Cuts, 6s. 


EMPIRE and PAPACY in the 


MIDDLE AGES: an Introduction to the Study of Medieval History. 
By Atice D. GREENWOOD. Maps, 4s. 6d. 


The SCIENCE of EDUCATION. By 


J.F,Herpart. Translated, with a Biographical Introduction, by H. M and 
E. Ferxry, and a Preface by Oscar BrowninG, M.A. Portrait, 4:. 6d. 


An ANGLO-SAXON READER. With 


Notes and Glossary. By J. W. Bricut, Ph.D., Professor of English Philo- 
logy in the John Hopkins University. 6s, 6d. 








PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES.—New Volumes. 
Edited by Professor E, A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A, (Oxon.) 


GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Eprror. 2s. 


SPANISH GRAMMAR. By H. B. Crarxe, B.A. 
(Oxon.) 4s, 6d. 


FIRST SPANISH READER and WRITER. By the 


SaME. 2s, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
The SECOND VOLUME of DR. BOYD’S REMINISCENCES. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS. 
1865-1890. 
By the Very Rev. A. K. H. BOYD, D.D., LLD., 


First Minister of St. Andrews, Author of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 12s.; Vol. II., 153. 

‘A delightful volume with store of entertaining anecdote and pithy saying.’’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 

“One of the most successful books of the last autumn was the first volume of 
Dr. Boyd’s reminiscences of St. Andrews, and the second volume will, we are 
confident, be equally popular and widely read.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 

*“ Abounds in stories...... Wherever he may be, A. K. H. B. carries his indi- 
viduality with him, and is always in the very best of company, both clerical and 
lay.’—Daily News. 

** Deals with many interesting people in the well-known manner of a very in- 
teresting writer, and it will deservedly be one of the books of the season.”— 
British Weekly. 


SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. By 


W. J. FitzPatrick, F.S.A., Biographer of Lord Cloncurry, O’Connell, Charles 
Lever, &c. 8vo, 14s. 
“In this volume Mr, Fitzpatrick exhibits all his old industry and acuteness, 
aeuaed Its merits are considerable......His facts have about them a weird fascina- 
tion.”—Athenzum, 


“Enlivened by a never-failing stream of anecdote and quaint reminiscence,”— 
Standard, 


“Must be commended alike for its historical importance and for its intrinsic 
interest...... Fascinating.” —Times, 


A SELECTION from the LETTERS of 
GERALDINE JEWSBURY to JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Edited by 
Mrs, ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle,’” 
and Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury by the Editor. 8vo, 16s. 

[On Monday next. 


CHEMICAL LECTURE EXPERIMENTS. 


By G. S. Newrn, Royal College of Science, South Kensington. S8vo, 10s, 6d. 


The NEW EDEN: aStory. By C.J. Hyne. 


With Frontispiece and Vignette, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The GREEN FAIRY BOOK. Edited by 


AnpREW Lane. With 13 Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text by H, J. 
Ford. Crown 8vo, 63. 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS: a Collection of 


Reprinted Pieces. By Junttan Sturges, Author of ‘‘ Thraldom,” “ Jobn 
Maidment,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [In a few days, 


New Theological Works. 
PLEAS and CLAIMS for CHRIST. By 


Henry Scott Hotuanp, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. Crown 
8vo, 73. 6d. 


The SCHISM BETWEEN the ORIENTAL 


and WESTERN CHURCHES. With special reference to the addition of 
the “* Filioque’”’ to the Creed. By G. B. Howarp, B.A., formerly Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The LORD’S DAY and the HOLY EUCHA- 


RIST treated in a Series of Essays by Various Authors. Edited with a Pre- 
face by Rosert LinkiaTeER, D.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Stroud Green. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The CHURCH in RELATION to SCEPTICS: 


a Conversational Guide to Evidential Work. By Atex. J, Harrison, B.D., 
Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society, Boyle Lecturer, 1892, Author of 
“ Problems of Christianity and Scepticism.’”’ Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS UPON EVERY 


VERSE of the BOOK of GENESIS. By the Author of “ Practical Reflec- 
tions upon every Verse of the New Testament,” &. With a Preface by the 
Right Rev. Epwarp Kine, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo, price 
4s, 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No, 362 will be published on October 17th. 


ConTENTS: 

Persia. By the Hon. George N.| 7. Britisn Criticism OF THE OLI 
Curzon. TESTAMENT. 
. Morevui’s ITALIAN PAINTERS, 8. THe Post-OrFrice Savinas-BanK. 
THE Princes OF THE HovusE OF] 9. THE ScottisH UNION. 

ConpkE. 10, MarsHAL SAXE AND THE MarQvuis 
MEDITERRANEAN POLITICS, D’ARGENSON. 
MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FamMILy.|11. A NesuLtovus Hyporuesis. 

. POPULATION. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 8. R, GARDINER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


1, Articles, No. 28, OCTOBER 1892. Price 5s. 

GERBERT, Pore Si1tvesteR II. By Roland Allen. 

Tue CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION, OR OF THE Hoty SEPULCHRE. By 
the Rev. J. R. Macpherson, Part II. ; 

CLERICAL PREFERMENT UNDER THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. By Miss Mary 
Bateson. _ 

FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. By Sigmund Miinz. 

2, Notes and Documents.—3, Reviews of Books.—4. List of Historical Books 

recently published.—6. Contents of Periodical Publications, 


erp or 


Pe 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
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ichard Bentley and Son's Hist, 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


By Madame VON KOBELL. 


CONVERSATIONS of DR. IGNATIUS VON DOLLINGER. Recorded by Louise yon 


KOBELL, and Translated from the German by KATHARINE GOULD. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6:. 

** Of still more importance, though as yet untranslated, are the reminiscences brought together by Madame von Kobell. They are recollections of conversa 
tions which the authoress and her husband were privileged to erjoy with Déllinger for naarly twelve years. His personal characteristics, which ssemed to hava 
exercied a peculiar charm on al) who came within the magnetic circle of their influence, his conversational powers, the routine of his daily life and studies, the ont. 
ward setting and adornment, in short, which contribute to the human interest a3 well as the beauty and harmony of a noble life—these we find amassed in sufficient 
bulk and variety to render an addition to them for purposs of literary portraiture almost supe flnous.”’—Edinburgh Review (January, 1892), 


By Lieutenant BADEN-POWELL. 


IN SAVAGE ISLES and SETTLED LANDS. A Record of Personal Experiences in 


Europe, Egypt, Ceylon, India, Australia, New Zealand, Java, Straits Settlements, New Guinea, Borneo, Tonga, Simoa, the Sandwich Islinds, and the United 
States, in 1888-91, By B. F.8. BADEN-POWELL, Scots Guards, F.R.G.S, With Maps and numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. In] vol, 


demy 8vo, 21s. 
By Mrs. ANDREW CROSSE. 


RED-LETTER DAYS of MY LIFE. Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Coleridge, 


Southey, Charles Lamb, Wordsworth, Theodore Hook, Sydney Smith, Crabb Robinson, Browning, Babbage, Miss Mitford, Rogers, Ticknor, Mrs. Proctor, the 
Keans, Fara?ay, Douglas Jerrold, Louis Phillippe, Lafayette, Nasmyth, Louis Napoleon, Cobden, Bright, Tennyson, Grote, Sir Roderick Murchison, Charles 
Kingsley, Landor, Trelawny, She!ley, Lady Hester Stanhope, Sir Robert Peel, Sir G, 0. Lewis, Dr. Buckland, Baron Liebig, Buckle, Bonamy Price, Maury 
Dr. Livingstone, and many otber Persons of Note. By CORNELIA A. H. CROSSE, Author of ‘‘ Memorials of Andrew Crosse, the Electrivian.” Ia 2 yols, 


post 8vo. 
EDITED by Mr. MALLOCK 


LETTERS and MEMOIRS of the TWELFTH DUKE of SOMERSET. With Selections 


from his Diaries. Edited by WILLIAM H. MALLOOK. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 


EGYPT TO-DAY. From the First to the Third Khedive. By W. Fraser Rae, 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s, 


The LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. By Alfred T. Story. With numerous Illustrations 


from Paintings or Sketches by Linnell. 1n 2 vols. demy 8vo, 283, 














CHARLES KNIGHT. A Memoir. By his Grand-daughter, Alice A. Clowes. With 2 


Portraits. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 143. 
Mr, BARKER. 


B R 
WANDERINGS by SOUTHERN WATERS, from the Quercy to the Dordogne. By 
KDWARD HARRISON BARKER, Anthor of ‘* Wayfaring in France.”” In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 18s. 
By Mr. ROWBOTHAM 


A HISTORY of MUSIC: from the Earliest Times. By J. F. Rowbotham. A New 


and Revised Edition, with further Notes. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
By Mr. PEMBERTON. 


The LIFE and WRITINGS of T. W. ROBERTSON, Author of “School,” “Caste,” &c, 


By THOMAS EDGAR PEMBERTON, Author of “‘ The Life of Edward Askew Sothern.’” With Portraitand Fac-simile, &c. In 1 vol. demy 8yvo, 14s, 
By Mr. WORSFOLD. 


A VISIT to JAVA. By W. Basil Worsfold. With Illustrations from Sketches by 


the Author. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
By Dr. HAKE., 


EIGHTY YEARS of MY LIFE. By T. Gordon Hake. Including some Recollections 


and Anecdotes of Couut Pozzo di Borgo, Faraday, Rossetti, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Monckton Milnes, Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir Henry Cole, George Borrow, 
Mr. Delane, Lord Elgin, Mr. Mozley, Sir Thomas Troubridge, Elmund Kean, Sir Henry Banbury, M. Waddington, and others. In 1 vo'. demy 8vo, 
By Mr. MALLOCK. : 


IN an ENCHANTED ISLAND: a Visit to Cyprus in 1889. By William H. Mallock, 
Author of “Is Life Worth Living ?” &. A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
By Captain WOOLLRIG 


A HISTORY of the 57th (WEST MIDDLESEX) REGIMENT. From 17£5 to 1881. 


Including a Record of the Services of the ‘ Die Hards” in the American War of Independence, in Flanders, in the West Indies, in the Peninsula, in France, 
in the Crimea, in New Zealand, and in Zaluland, &&. By HENRY H. WOOLLRIGHT, Captain Middlesex Kegiment. With Coloured Plat:s and other Illus. 


trations, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 303. By the DUKE of TARENTUM, ; 
The RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL MACDONALD, during the Wars of the First 
Napoleon. Edited by CAMILLE ROUSSET, and translated by STEPHEN LOUIS SIMEON. A New Hdition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
By Dr. WALTERS 


A LOTOS-EATER in CAPRI. By Alan Walters, Author of ‘Palms and Pearls,” &c. 


In 1 vol, large crown 8vo, with Sketches. 
By Mr. CLIFFORD HARRISON. 


STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal and Professional Notes. By Clifford Harrison. In 


2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s, [Now ready, 
By Mr. THORPE 


The STILL LIFE of the MIDDLE TEMPLE, with some of its Table Talk, preceded 


by Fifty Years’ Reminiscences. By W. G. THORPE, F.S.A., a Barrister of the Society. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s, [Now ready. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION NOW READY. | 





SIR GODFREY’S GRAND-DAUGHTERS, By|GOD’S FOOL. By Maarten Maartens, 
prod ene Carey, Author of ‘* Nellie’s Memories.”’ In 3 vols. | por agli -leguy Maid’s Love,” ‘The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” &. ln 

A GIRL WITH a TEMPER. By H. B.|AUNT ANNE. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 
Fintay Kyicut. In 8 vols, crown 8vo. Author of “‘ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,’’ Fourth Edition, in 2 vols. crown 870. 

The SILENT SEA. By Mrs. Alick Macleod, |IN SPITE of HERSELF. By Leslie Keith, 
Anthor of “ An Australian Girl.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. Author of ‘The Chilootes.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. oe: 








ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
MRS. BLIGH. By Rhoda Broughton, Author of ‘“‘Good-Bye, Sweetheart,” “Nancy,” 


&c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
CLEVEDEN. By Mary Linskill (‘Stephen |FOR LILIAS. By Rosa Nouchette Carey, 
Author of ‘* Wee Wifie,” “ Only the Governess,” &. In 1 vol crown 8¥0, 68. 


Yorke’’), Author of "* Between the Heather and the Northern Sea.” In1l 
vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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